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SPECTATOR COMPETITION 





HE BERLIN riots are over. Their repercussions are only 

just beginning. Any analysis of these must start from 

two facts. The first is that the combustion in East 

Berlin was no flash in the pan but part of a much 
wider explosion. There were, apparently, riots in industrial 
centres in East Germany ten days before the 17th of June. 
The second is that West Germany has been profoundly moved 
by what Dr. Adenauer has called the “ passionate outcry ” 
from beyond its eastern frontier. The funeral pyres which 
burnt in front of the Schéneberg Rathaus in West Berlin were 
more than a passing tribute to the dead of East Berlin. These 
facts alone make it clear that the riots have made a real 
difference to the world situation and must provoke a sympa- 
thetic change in the policies of the Western powers. What 
seems to have happened in East Germany is that the Russians, 
by commanding Herr Grotewohl to change course, have 
exposed his Government as not only an unpopular tyrant but 
an impotent puppet. Once the oppressed sensed impotence, 
they rose. The Russian motives in commanding a change 
were probably dual—domestic, to get the economy working 
again, and international. That is, they may have been pre- 
paring the ground for an international approach in which they 
would make a more seductive, perhaps even a reasonable, offer 
on the future of Germany as a whole in order to stop the 
rearmament of West Germany. The riots do not so far appear 
to have changed these intentions. Apart from the brief use 
of martial law and some instances of summary justice, M. 
Semeonov has gone on spreading sweetness and light. But 
he has now been warned, and the West should take courage 
from the fact, that in any free elections East Germans will 





hot vote Communist. 
It is in West Germany, perhaps, that the impact has been 
most obvious. For the riots have reminded the Government 
in Bonn that West Germans will always prefer to be united 
with East Germans rather than divided under the patronage 
of America. “ Help to restore unity and freedom to the whole 
_ [German people,” Dr. Adenauer telegraphed to Sir Winston 
Churchill, President Eisenhower and M. Mayer. And that, 
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CALL MOSCOW’S BLUFF 


unless they are prepared to let M. Malenkov turn the riots 
to his own advanjage and unless they are to jeopardise Dr. 
Adenauer’s re-election in September, is what they must do. 
Sir Winston’s reply to Dr. Adenauer rightly emphasised the 
only terms on which it can be done. The West cannot give 
up the aim of rearming West Germany on any terms short 
of free elections throughout the whole of Germany, and the 
formation of an independent, representative all-German govern- 
ment. But before they can go any further with the rearma- 
ment issue they must re-establish, to everyone’s satisfaction, 
whether a genuinely free and united Germany is now a prac- 
tical possibility. Immediately after Bermuda, they should 
summon the Russians to a Four Power conference on Germany. 
(An article from West Germany on a later page discusses the 
prospect in more detail.) A free and united Germany will 
always represent a risk; but the risk may be no larger than 
that implicit in the present division of Europe, and may have 
been reduced by East Germany’s manifest hostility to Soviet 
Russia. 


The Impossible Mr. Rhee 


Most of the hard words used about President Syngman 
Rhee’s order for the release of the anti-Communist prisoners 
held in South Korea were perfectly justified. But the chief 
danger still remains in that which he threatens to do rather 
than in that which he has done. The whole prisoners issue 
had been elevated by the long and largely artificial debate on 
the subject at Panmunjom to a status which it never quite 
deserved. Consequently the first shock of President Rhee’s 
action was a little greater than it should have been. The fact 
that they have not broken off tbe truce talks completely may 
indicate that the Communists themselves see this point. But 
there can be no such reservation about Mr. Rhee’s threat 
to ignore the armistice. If he kept his word in this matter 
the result would be disaster. But there is a small para- 
doxical comfort in the fact that his word can no longer be 
trusted at any time or on any subject. The trouble with Mr. 
Rhee is that he occupies a position of power and intends to 
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exploit it in pursuit of a policy which is the exact opposite 
of that of the United Nations. Three years ago the North 
Korean armies crossed the 38th parallel with the avowed 
object of unifying Korea. Mr. Rhee still wants to cross the 
38th parallel, from the opposite direction, to unify Korea. 
In 1950 the North Korean action was called aggression. The 
same term still applies to the action which Mr. Rhee con- 
templates. The only question is whether the United Nations 
should restrain him now or later. It is a practical question 
depending on the strength of the means available and a 
calculation of the risk that Mr. Rhee might be able to make 
the South Korean army do the foolish and destructive things 
he says he can make them do. The risk is great. But is it 
any greater than the risk of leaving at large this vicious old 
man who is willing to sacrifice his countrymen and his allies 
for an end that cannot possibly be achieved ? 


France at the Crossroads 


M. Pinay’s refusal to form a government may yet have 
done something to straighten out the constitutional crisis in 
Paris. He withdrew because he could not count on the 
support of either the Gaullists or the M.R.P., even after M. 
Auriol’s admonitions. This begins to suggest that conservatism 
is discredited in the Fourth Republic; the parties that do not 
themselves profess conservative principles are becoming 
increasingly reluctant to be associated with a predomi- 
nantly conservative government. The President is making 
one more attempt to persuade them, but it is on a 
coalition left of centre that attention should now focus. In 
the past, this has been crippled by the wicked determination 
of two of the groups on which it must rest to play for safety 
by remaining outside any responsible government. Now there 
are signs that if the crisis has done nothing else it has con- 
vinced large numbers both of Gaullists and Socialists that 
the country, if not the Assembly, wants a stable régime and 
that they may earn more unpopularity by continuing to obstruct 
one than by participating in what will have to be prima facie 
an unpopular programme of reforms. The Socialists, some 
of the Gaullists and most of the M.R.P. voted for M. Mendes 
France on June Sth. If those who abstained then were now 
to vote for him, or some other candidate of the left centre 
such as M. Faure, France might yet have a strong govern- 
ment. Whether such a government would have the 
courage and the cohesion to deal with the outstanding prob- 
lems—finance, Indo-China, and European defence—in a 

ositive, rather than in a neutralist, way, is another matter. 
here are those who believe that it would not, and that it 
might be better for the crisis to continue, finally submerging 
the Fourth Republic and commanding a more drastic solution. 


The Republic of Egypt 


If General Neguib has been forced to end the Egyptian 
monarchy because he felt his own position threatened, then 
the news from Cairo is depressing. The dynasty of King 
Farouk was singularly unattraeffVe and must pass unlamented. 
General Neguib, for all his indigenous Egyptian failings, is 
a comparatively enlightened ruler. But it does seem that, 
both within and outside his own régime, the General is in 
difficulties. By creating a Republic, he may have found an 
unobtrusive way of distributing, under pressure, some of the 
offices which, as simple dictator, he retained for himself. General 
Nasser for one, his most formidable critic, receives the Vice- 
Premiership and the Ministry of the Interior—a crucial office 
in any unstable régime. With the country at large, Neguib 
appears to have resorted to the familiar device of giving the 
public nothing much, with a flourish, as a trompe loeil to 
disguise the lack of real reform. For Neguib, who began 
his political career with the real if confused intention of end- 
ing corruption and breaking up the big estates and even of 
settling Egypt's relations with Great Britain, has so far been 
able to do none of these things. The question which is clearly 
worrying him, and should begin to worry those who have an 


interest in his survival, is how long a revolutionary régj 
thrive without something to feed on. There is, unfomeamaal 
little that can immediately be done about the Canal Zone 
The visits of Mr. Dulles, and of Messrs. Mohammed Ali pe 
Nehru are unlikely to make much difference, either way. But 
the crux of General Neguib’s problem is finance reform cost 
money, and last year’s cotton crop.is still in the warehoy 
of Alexandria. No financial relief that the outside a 
can give him can possibly solve all his problems. But until 
he has destroyed all possibility of a friendly settlement which 
he has not yet done, there may still be a case for tiding him 
over a difficult period. - 


Queen of Scots 


During King George VI’s last visit to Glasgow a man in the 
crowd unfurled a banner with a mild enough Scottish 
nationalist slogan on it. He was jostled about for his pains 
before being removed by the police to a less conspicuoys 
position. Many Scots may imagine that, to their political and 


economic disadvantage, their national existence within the | 


Union is insufficiently recognised in England; and an extra 
numeral in the Queen’s cipher may offend their amour propre: 
but their loyalty to the Crown is not in question, and there never 
was any doubt that their first Elizabeth would be welcomed 
in Edinburgh, her second capital, with anything less than the 
greatest warmth. Not surprisingly there was much indignation 
when it was heard that the police were checking up at every 
address along the processional routes. Such precautions are 
advisable in Belfast, perhaps, but hardly in the most correct 
of all cities in Britain. Even the wild men who would throw 
a bomb at a pillar-box any day must have put on their best 
suits, left their gelignite at home, and cheered with the rest 
when the reality behind the cipher which so grievously offends 
them drove through the noble grey streets. If there is any 
substance in the quarrel, such as it is, between Westminster 
and public opinion in Scotland, the Queen stands outside it 
and the Scots know very well that she does. 


T.U.C. and Steel Board 


The controversy about the three trade union leaders who 
accepted seats on the Steel Board has been dragging its 
weary length along for many weeks, but only two days ago 
was its existence openly recognised by the General Council 
of the T.U.C. The matter was raised by Sir Vincent Tewson, 
the debate was on, and it must have been ferocious: for 
although the appointments were entirely compatible with the 
declared and hitherto generally accepted policy of the Council, 
they have spread such bitterness among the unions as has 
not been known for years. The action of Sir Lincoln Evans, 
Mr. Owen, and Mr. Naesmith was vindicated on Wednesday 
when, by twenty votes to six, the General Council rejected 
as unfounded the assertion that it was incompatible with 
T.U.C. policy for responsible trade unionists to serve on the 
Steel Board. One would have guessed that this would b 
the outcome, for all but a minority of those who sit on the 
Council still support the policy of examining questions in the 
light not of political but of industrial and economic considera 
tions. But there will be another story told at the Trades Union 
Congress in September. Then the controversy will really come 
into the open. 


Extending Television 


If the Government allows the B.B.C. to go ahead with its 
development plan, as outlined on Tuesday by the Director 
General, television will in ten years’ time reach ninety-seven 
per cent. of the population of Great Britain and Northem 
Ireland. It is an admirable programme and it will result m 
national coverage; and to make it possible the Government wil 
have to allow the B.B.C. an annual capital expenditure of 
£3 million during the next ten years, fifty per cent. more than 
the sum to which the Corporation is at present restricted. The 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
amme also assumes that the Government will allow the 
evenue (at present fifteen per cent. Is 
The Director-General estimates 


gf 
BBC. the full licence r 
igined for the Exchequer). 


taine 
iat the development can be carried through with no greater 
demand on the public than £1 for a sound and £3 for a com- 


and television licence. Television is immensely 
these proposals to extend its se1vices are to be 
welcomed. It is odd, though, to see how some commentators 
contrive to use them as ammunition in the battle against the 
introduction of commercial television. The main argument for 
commercial television, given a suitable set of rules, is not that 
it would weaken the B.B.C. but that it would weaken the 
BBC.’s monopoly. Far from destroying the case for com- 
mercial television, the excellent new development programme 
| of the B.B.C. strengthens it. A monopoly (and it is strange 
that one should have to bother to say it) hardly grows less 
monopolistic when it stretches itself over the whole country. 


bined sound 
popular and 





Report on Schools 


The revelations contained in last week’s report on 
schools by the Select Committee on Estimates are serious 
enough to justify the political stir they have caused. But 
neither these criticisms nor the Ministry of Education’s state- 
ment in a memorandum on the school building programme 
(one of the annexes to the Report) that “ the fullest possible 
use of all existing accommodation, including some 600 schools 
‘black-listed * in 1925, is required” are the proper subject for 
a parliamentary party battle. It is now nine years since the 
Brave New World for British education was hailed. How, 
then, is it that these serious defects have still to be faced 
today’? The Report points to the main external causes—the 
high birth-rate of 1944-48, shortage of materials and labour, 
the defence programme, the housing programme, the capital 
expenditure cuts of 1951 and the subsequent three months 
moratorium—but also finds a good deal to criticise, much of it 
at Ministry level, in the methods of tackling the school building 
and repair programme. Indeed, the detailed evidence sub- 
mitted to the Committee reveals a disturbing contrast between 
the enthusiastic acceptance by some Authorities of the 
challenge of present difficulties and the frequently defensive 
and unimaginative attitude presented by the Ministry. It has 
so often shown wise insight in leading from above that it is the 
more to be deplored if it begins to show signs of the mal du 
siecle of administrative fatigue and inelasticity of mind. 


Double Thinking 

Without recourse to some sort of “doublethink” the 
Minister of Transport’s refusal to increase the speed limit of 
heavy lorries from twenty to thirty miles an hour cannot 
possibly be justified. The drivers do not wish the limit to be 
raised. But those who travel the roads of Britain know very 
well that all but a few of these long-distance drivers ignore the 
limit and habitually drive at speeds in excess of twenty, thirty, 
or even forty miles an hour, using up the time saved on the 
schedule in longer and more frequent halts. By this variety 
of restrictionism the work available is extended to the maxi- 
mum, a good share of overtime is ensured, the efficiency of the 
road haulage industry and those which depend upon it is 
clogged, considerations of road safety are ignored, and the 
| law is held in contempt. That the Government should weakly 
| countenance this state of affairs, and connive at its continuance, 





| 18 the most extraordinary thing of all. The Minister said, in 
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excuse as it were, that there was no agreement in the industry. 
But the Minister’s job is to see that the law is a good one, 
that it can be enforced, and that it is enforeed. It is generally 
agreed that heavy lorries can now travel with safety at a speed 
of thirty miles an hour, and it need hardly be said that a 


quicker turn-round would be of great advantage to all con- 
cerned—including, in the long run, the drivers. There is nothing 


at all to be said in favour of retaining the law as it now stands 
and winking at the accepted practice of ignoring that law. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N times of economic difficulty Chancellors of the Exchequer 

must preserve a fine sense of honour. A man who 

“saves the couniry from bankruptcy” tends to be built 
up by his party as a moral giant—a rdle that may be more 
rewarding to some natures than that of the benevolent patron. 
But a Chancellor may win his moral reputation at the expense 
of the credit of those subordinates who have to apply the 
economies which he decrees un!ess he is scrupulous to share 
any criticism directed at their “ parsimony.” This week Miss 
Horsbrugh, the Minister of Education, has been fiercely 
attacked by Labour Members for failing to provide more 
school places, to pull down more shabby buildings, and to 
reduce the size of classes. To a large extent she has been 
no more than the agent of Mr. Butler’s financial policies, just 
as her predecessor, Mr. Tomlinson, was limited by the 
economies of Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Gaitskell. Labour 
Members have gleefully based their attack on a report of 
the Select Committee on Estimates published last week—in 
good time for use in the Abingdon by-election. It is an irony 
of the situation that the report was issued by a committee 
of which the chairman was then Sir Ralph Glyn whose 
elevation to the peerage has created the by-election at 
Abingdon. The First Lord of the Treasury had a chance on 
Wednesday to buttress his colleague when he was asked to 
restore the Minister of Education to a place in the Cabinet. 
All he did (Mr. Crookshank speaking on his behalf) was to 
refuse to make ‘any change. 


1953 


* - * * 


The quarrel about schools has refreshed the Opposition a 
little. As July approaches, the House becomes more jaded 
and the party battle languishes. (The committee stage of 
the Finance Bill ended at about one o’clock on Wednesday 
morning with nothing more exciting than a quarrel between 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Gaitskell about entertainment expenses.) 
Sir Winston Churchill’s handling of the Korean affair, and 
particularly of President Rhee’s “ treachery,” still commands 
the support of the whole House. Some Labour speakers last 
week-end suggested that they were spoiling for a fight with 
the Tories over Korea but Sir Winston's statement on Monday 
denied them the opportunity. So too the quarrel over com- 
mercial television is only simmering and some of the faggots 
beneath the pot have been snuffed out by now. Mr. Nutting 
did his best in the Commons last week to kill the contro- 
versy about the treatment of the Coronation in some television 
broadcasts in the United States: Lord de la Warr completed 
the process in the House of Lords this week. The larger 
question of commercial television in this country is not to be 
debated just yet. 


* * * * 


The Lords have been helping forward a number of Bills 
which were introduced by private Members in the House of 


Commons. The Bill that “ will give the home-killed pig the 
same protection in law as other pigs already have ”—to 
borrow Lord Listowel’s admirable description of it—had the 


warm support of their lordships. Lord Listowel explained 
that “ we, as Socialists, believe in equality among pigs as well 
as men.” It will be remembered that it was the pigs in 
Animal Farm that invented the commandment: “All 
animals are equal.” But in Parliament, as in Orwell's fairy 
tale, some animals turn out to*be more equal than others, 
and the Lords this week concurred with the Commons in 
deciding that dogs which worry sheep ought to be more 
tightly controlled. Lord Bledisloe regretted that the Dogs 
(Protection of Livestock) Bill did not provide for the shoot- 
ing of dogs caught worrying sheep. Lord Hudson and Lord 
Sandhurst agreed with him, but Lord Carrington, speaking for 


the Government, praised the Bill for keeping a very fair 
balance between the dog-owner and the farmer. J. ¥. B. 
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THE 


HE full realisation of the international consequences of 

the death of Stalin is dawning slowly. There is some- 

thing halting and painful about the way in which the 
world is coming to the knowledge of its own good fortune. 
At no time has ‘there been unrestrained rejoicing at the removal 
of the greatest single personal source of the harsh and perverse 
doctrine and practice which wiped out the possibility of imme- 
diate improvement of the world situation after the end of the 
war. The beneficial effects of Stalin’s death have been dis- 
counted from the start. The possibility is only just emerging 
that they may have been over-discounted. It had been known 
and said for years that it was the Stalinist policy that, after the 
war, turned the potential friends of Russia into her enemies 
and thus produced the Cold War situation to which we have 
now become acclimatised. It was assumed that when the dic- 
tator himself died Stalinism, or something like it, would be 
Strong enough to keep that situation in existence. 

The only positive reactions in the weeks immediately follow- 
ing Stalin’s death were an outbreak of speculation (which was, 
of course, a waste of time) about just what went on in the 
minds of the new rulers of Soviet Russia, and the emer- 
gence of a rather hasty and ill-defined argument that Western 
policy should be concerted against a new Russian policy that 
was not yet known. Sir Winston Churchill’s proposal of a 
high-level meeting was at least an improvement on that. It 
did not prejudge the issue. A central argument for such a 
meeting, to follow the Bermuda conference, is that it might be 
possible in the course of it to find the subject, or the short list 
of subjects, on which the new Russian leaders might be pre- 
pared to negotiate first. But the move still falls within the 
assumption that the world’s affairs can be settled at a high level. 

It is only now beginning to be realised, or rather remem- 
bered, that international relations are not simply and solely a 
matter of the policies and relations of groups of Great Powers. 
Such groups may fall apart and their members wander off 
on their own, entangling themselves with other countries and 
Governments which have never been part of the main grouping, 
with the result that the world appears to become overnight 
a more untidy, confused and complicated place, where Germans 
and Koreans suddenly and violently take the law into their own 
hands and show the Great Powers, on both sides, that they 
are no longer the masters of the situation. This may be a more 
uncomfortable thought for the men in the Kremlin than it is 
for the Western governments. But it is not a thought that will 
minister to complacency anywhere, and it will militate against 
the basic Stalinist assumption, that if international affairs are 
complicated by nature they must be simplified by force. In 
short, it is a healthy and a realistic thought. 

In any case the impression that the international situation 
has suddenly become much more complicated is something of 
an illusion. All that has happened is that the Great Powers, 
in their ponderous sparring with each other during the past 
eight years or more, have tended to obscure the real compli- 
cations. Now that the Russian Government has temporarily 
withdrawn a little from the battle, for reasons which nobody 
outside Russia knows but which are usually assumed to have 
something to do with the working’ out of an alternative arrange- 
ment to Stalin’s dictatorship, the complications have rapidly 
reasserted themselves. One phrase which specialists in inter- 
national affairs had been repeating for years—in fact for so 
long that they had tended to forget the meaning of their own 
words—was that the future of Germany was the most important 
single question in Western Europe. The full meaning of that 
phrase has now been thrust before the world once again by 
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the Germans themselves. Last week’s outburst in Berlin might 
perhaps have been anticipated. Dr. Adenauer’s earliest reaction 
to the death of Stalin was one which undoubtedly found an 
immediate echo in the hearts of all Germans, and not merely 
West Germans. He said that a sudden opportunity had been 
presented to the Western world—an opportunity to take advan. 
tage of a period of reorganisation, and possibly even of tension 
and confusion, within the Russian Government. The oppor. 
tunity might not last long, and should therefore be seized at 
once. The people of East Germany and in particular of East 
Berlin have been the first to put the matter to the test. And 
they have given the Russians and everybody else a salutary 
shock. 

Perhaps the incident of the Berlin rising may be all over, 
but it is already clear that it will not be forgotten. Right down 
to the details of funeral processions and vows to honour the 
martyrs all the apparatus of organised political memory is being 
put into action. The Germans, conscious as they all are that 
the division of their country cannot possibly go on for ever, 
are not the people to let the opportunity slip. But the conse- 
quences of the determination to make the most of it are for- 
midable. A unified Germany becomes a problem not merely 
for the Russians but for the whole world. Nothing will stop the 
Germans, once that unity is achieved, from moving immediately 
to the next step, which is the revision of the Eastern frontier, 
It is just possible to imagine the Russians, in their present mood 
of forbearance, allowing unification to take place. But it is 
hardly possible to imagine that they would accept any demand 
for the revision of the Oder-Neisse line, for that could not be 
done except at the expense of the Poles—and the Poles, like 
the Germans, do not change their spots. They have certain 
ineluctable national aims, and they do not love the Russians. 
The possibility of a chain-reaction to any Russian concession 
in Germany is perfectly plain. The whole complexity of the 
European political scene is exposed once again; though there 
must be this qualification. The Berlin riots will have reminded 
the Russians of the dangers inherent in any more forthcoming 
approach on Germany. But they may still find they have 
no practical alternative and, inside East Germany at least, 
this seems at present to be the case. 

A situation in many respects similar arises on the other side 
of the world. The Communists, for reasons which may or may 
not have a connection with the change of rulers in Moscow, 
become a little more reasonable. The possibility of a relief 
of tension between the Great Powers emerges. And immediately 
the complex situation which has been partly covered up by 
the exigencies of war is exposed. Everybody always knew that 
Mr. Syngman Rhee was a nuisance. Everybody knew that he 
would continue to be a nuisance even if the Powers managed 
to end the war. But when he took advantage of the new situa- 
tion in his own way by releasing the anti-Communist North 
Korean prisoners the old truth was brought home with a new 
shock and the further consequences of his action were imme- 
diately exposed. Some of those consequences are peculiarly 
horrible. The possibility that United Nations troops might find 
themselves trying to keep South Korean troops in order while 
the Communists, taking advantage of an irresistible opportunity, 
overflowed the lines which the United Nations forces have 
made so many sacrifices to defend is one that is very difficult 
to face. That is a fact of which Mr. Syngman Rhee has no 
doubt taken full account. It does not mean that the situation 
will ever arise. Mr. Rhee may be bluffing. But the fact that 
even bluff is possible in such circumstances, and that thousands 
of Koreans are willing to support their President in it, is 4 
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reminder that Korea will not be a safe place for many years. 
Again, as in Germany and Europe, there is the possibility of a 
chain reaction. If the Koreans must be kept in order by outside 


Korea, however limited, is as forbidding as the prospect of 
trouble opened up by the very idea of revising the Oder-Neisse 
line. Yet the events of the past few weeks have the same moral 
in both cases. The prospect may have to be faced. 

When situations of this kind can occur, the assertion that the 
world has become a better place after the death of Stalin is 
perhaps a little difficult to accept. But it is true just the same. 
The situations were always there, but they were not faced by 
the mass of the people. Now they must be faced. And tht is 
a step towards finding a good solution. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ight influence, and if the Americans cannot bring themselves to 
ton abandon their persistent assumption” that all international 
an yarrels must be ended quickly so that they may “ bring the 
Tely boys home,” does not attention inevitably turn, sooner or later> 
0 | i the one Far Eastern Power (for Chiang Kai-shek must surely 
‘an be counted out) which could fill the bill—Japan ? The prospect 
‘100 | of trouble opened up by the very idea of a Japanese return to 
Dor r 
1 at 
“ast 
\nd 
ary EVER before in history has the image of a Sovereign 
been so widely diffused among, or so firmly imprinted 
ver, upon the minds of, her subjects as the Queen’s now 
wn | is upon ours, whoever we may be or wherever (almost) within 
the | her Empire we live. If Her Majesty ever took it into her head 
: to emulate Haroun al Raschid, or even her ancestor before 
ing Agincourt, she would need the heaviest of disguises. For us, 
hat and one hopes also for her, this is a satisfactory state of affairs; 
et, but the fact ought not to be overlooked that all these images 
Ses are in greater or less degree ephemeral. Methodical house- 
Or- holders may preserve, in a frame or an album or a drawer, a 
ely coloured photograph or two from this or that illustrated 
he periodical; and the various Coronation films are records to 
ely which posterity can have access when it feels inclined. But it 
er. is no good imagining that by merely closing our eyes we shall 
od for the rest of our lives be able, as we are today, to conjure 
is up a vivid and reasonably accurate picture of the Queen in the 
nd year of her Coronation. Some children may retain, sharply 
™ in focus and for a long time, the visual impressions which for 
: their elders are today so fresh and firm. But for most of us 
ke these impressions will continually be overlaid by others in 
in the same media; our memories will blur; the Queen herself, 
IS. imperceptibly altering under our constant gaze as the years go 
on by, will involuntarily distort our perspective as we look 
he back with our mind’s eyes on the history which we saw her 
re make, with so singular a grace, in 1953. The British have 
d developed a distrust of statuary which, though seemingly 
Ig pathological, can hardly in the light of recent evidence, be called 
ve misplaced; but we used to produce good statues once, and if 
A without undue controversy a likeness of Her Majesty mounted 
- upon the chestnut gelding Winston could be made I am sure 
that it would add elegance to our capital, depth to our memories 
le and an acceptable bequest to whatever legacy we leave to our 
y descendants. Londoners are better entitled than I am to sug- 
Vs gest where it might be sited; but it would not look amiss in the 
f unnaturally empty centre of the Horseguards Parade. 
y 
y Two Sets of Triumvirs 
t Deplorable though it may be, the average Englishman rather 
C enjoys the spectacle of relays of French politicians trying and 
J failing to form a Government. “Coming up to scratch, the 
: French,” he says to his friend on the 8.35; and his friend, with 
1 a smile of genuine pleasure, agrees. It may well be that the 
” Bermuda Conference, having got itself affiliated in advance to 
. what most people here regard as a kind of music-hall joke, 
y may in the long run benefit from the atmosphere of anti-anti- 
climax which at this stage, thanks to the French, impends over 
its destinies. If one of the main objects at Bermuda is in fact 
to be the arrangement of a further conference in which Russia 
, will take part, and if this object is not achieved, it will be a 
; convenience to many that the hopes pinned on Bermuda were 
| Not unduly high. On paper, the chances of the Russians 
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agreeing to a Four-Power Conference would seem only less 
Slender than the chances of their allowing such a conference 
: to achieve any useful result. Whom would the triumvirate of 
Malenkov, Beria and Mototov trust to represent the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. at these deliberations ? And how much 
latitude in negotiation would he be allowed ? And what would 


be the effect on his career if he was judged by his colleagues 
to have mishandled matters? The general climate may be 
more propitious than it was in Stalin’s day; but the substitution 
of an oligarchy for a single supreme dictator has raised, when 
you get down to international brass tacks, some awkward 
problems. 


The Little Hat 

For soldiers who have to get in and out of tanks, who have 
head-phones more or less continuously clamped to their ears 
or who jump out of aeroplanes wearing parachutes, the beret is 
a sensible thing to wear. For the rest of the Army it always 
strikes me as both unbecoming and impractical. No hat 
does less to keep the sun out of your eyes or the rain from 
trickling down the back of your neck; no hat looks sloppier 
if worn by a sloppy man. This summer it has revealed 
a fresh and unsuspected disadvantage. The command 
“Remove head-dress!” is given before troops on parade 
are ordered to give three cheers for their Sovereign; this, of 
course, can be easily executed by soldiers wearing berets. But 
when the cheers have been given the command is “ Replace 
head-dress ! ”, and this is an order which it is almost impossible 
for them to obey in a soldierly manner. The choice lies 
between what may be called the tea-cosy technique of trying to 
ram the beret on to the skull with the left hand, or putting 
it on properly with both hands, which involves holding your 
rifle between your knees while you do it. It must however 
be admitted that many are devoted to these quaint little hats. 


I May be Old-fashioned, but— 


I shall be surprised if there is not trouble over a novel 
called A Woman's Evil Inspiration by the Count of Torriggia, 
which Anglo-Italian Publications Limited propose to publish 
on July 6th at a price of 12s. 6d. Attracted by its old- 
fashioned title (its neighbour on the Literary Editor’s shelves 
was called Mouse in Eternity, by Nedra Tyre), I took it down 
to see what it was about. It describes, in a dreary and 
pretentious style and in considerable detail, the activities of 
a lady of fifty-five whose only interests in life are flagellation 
and drugs. The narrative rambles aimlessly on through what 
the blurb calls “a grotesque twilight world of wealthy 
perverts,” until at last the lady, in the course of a party which 
she is giving to celebrate her son’s coming of. age, absent- 
mindedly flogs a man to death in her bedroom. She and her 
lover decamp to Paris, where they attend a bal masqué at which 
the practice of their favourite perversion is combined with crude 
blasphemies of a kind calculated to give particular offence to 
Roman Catholics. The publishers’ description of this 
nauseating book as “a unique experience in the realm of 
fiction” is, I should say, dead accurate. 


The Monolithic Labour Party 

“ Those people ” (the Daily Herald reports from Abingdon) 
“whom the Tories cannot hope to win over by a clear-cut 
policy they are trying to scare into a blue-funk vote by 
‘horror’ stories. The most predominant is being built 
around the label ‘ Bevanite’ which has been attached to 
Mr. Castle.” STRIX. 
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After the Berlin Riots 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER* 
Hamburg. 
HE riots in East Berlin have made one thing abundantly 
clear: the Soviet Zone of Germany, far from being a 
workers’ paradise, is nothing but hell for the vast 
majority of inhabitants. The so-called “ German Democratic 
Republic” is a puppet government which derives its authority 
from Russian tanks and Russian bayonets and not from the 
will of the people. When the Communist red banner was 
torn down from the flagpole of Brandenburg Gate and the 
German flag was hoisted instead, this was symbolic of what 
the people really want: a free and united Germany. 

Russian tanks were able to quell the riots. They were not 
able to quell the truth. The truth has been brought out into 
the open. That is the significance of the revolt, which is bound 
to have far-reaching effects, far beyond Berlin and even 
beyond the Soviet Zone of Germany. Thus, the people of 
Berlin, though defeated by tanks and by martial law, have 
at the same time won a decisive victory over Moscow. The 
riots represent a definite setback for Soviet propaganda and 
for Soviet strategy in the Cold War. It is Malenkov who 
has been weakened and not the free world. 

As to future developments in the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
two courses of policy are now open to the Soviets and to their 
German henchmen, quite apart from the very unconvincing 
line already taken by official propaganda that the revolt was 
the work of “ western agents.” The two courses of policy are 
either continued leniency or renewed repression. When, one 
week before the riots, errors on the part of the Government 
and the ruling Communist Party were suddenly officially 
admitted and a very considerable relaxation of Sovietisation 
methods was announced accordingly, this had been under- 
stood as a very belated application of a new post-Stalin policy 
to the Soviet Zone. In fact, the peace pact with the 
Evangelical Church as well as the new economic measures 
did not go beyond restoring conditions to what they had been 
a year ago. The extremely restrictive measures of the last 
twelve months were revoked, that was all. 

Can the Soviet zonal authorities continue this policy, can 
they do something about raising the living standard of the 
population ? It seems very doubtful. The entire economic 
system of Sovietisation is as bankrupt as the political system 
of the Communist Government and party. Is it possible for 
the Communist rulers to present a few scapegoats and to 
parade suddenly as the friends of the people? They have 
not much to offer apart from gestures. If they try to appear 
humane and liberal, it will only be taken as a sign of weak- 
ness. It will add contempt to hatred. It was just this 
situation which provoked last week’s revolt. The opportunity 
for a mass-demonstration came with the tendency on the 
part of the Communist rulers to hide their true brutal ‘ 
character behind a cloak of humanity. They tried to palaver 
with the demonstrators, which made things worse. That is 
why the demonstration could grow into a revolt, that is why 
Russian troops were called in very belatedly. It is hardly 
possible to combine terror and leniency in the face of sup- 
pressed discontent which is near boiling point. Discontent 
is apt to boil over unless terror remains complete. For all 
these reasons it seems likely that the inhabitants of the Soviet 
Zone will sooner or later be confronted with a new wave of 
restrictive measures. The policy of repression will probably 
be resumed. This is extremely regrettable as far as the 
population is concerned. It will mean the end of all Soviet 
hopes of deceiving the free world about real conditions in 
their zone of occupation. And this deception had been the 
only motive behind their so-called new policy. 





* Ernst Friedlaender writes regularly for the “Spectator” from 
Germany. He is an experienced journalist and a former editor of 
“Die Zeit.” His interviews with the Federal Chancellor, Dr. 
Adenauer, are broadcast by Nordwest Deutscher Rundfunk in its 
programme “ Politik.” 
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But, apart from developments in the Soviet 
the effect of the Berlin riots on the problem of re-uniti 
Germany ? Unquestionably the argument for a free 
united Germany, particularly for free elections, has ai 
new strength. What the German people, West and East 
the Iron Curtain, really want is clear beyond a doubt. The 
want a democratic Germany within the Western con 1 
The German political leaders have come out with Statementy 
to the effect that the sufferings of the Germans in the Soviet 
Zone must be ended as soon as possible, that the restoratiog 
of German unity has become a still more urgent task. 


Zone, what jg 


This urgency cannot be denied. But what about the actual | 


chances for reuniting Germany ? What is the real outlook 
in connection with the Bermuda Conference and with g 
possible Four-Power Conference later on? The Germag 
position has once again been made clear in a resolution passed 
by the Bundestag on June 10th. There was not a single votg 
against this resolution and the Communists were the only 
ones to abstain. The Bundestag asked the Federal Gover. 
ment to continue to urge the three Western Powers to dg 
their utmost in order to bring about the re-unification of 
Germany by peaceful means. The aims of a Four-Power 
Conference in connection with Germany were reiterated as; 
(1) Free elections throughout Germany, (2) A free all-Germag 
Government, (3) A peace treaty freely negotiated with that 
Government, (4) A definite territorial settlement to be included 
in the peace treaty, and (5) Freedom of action for the all. 
German Government and the all-German Parliament to 
establish relations with foreign Powers in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations. 

The five points are meant to be negotiated in that order 
and also to be carried out in that order. The question in 
which succession the steps to re-unite Germany have to be 
taken has become all-important since last year’s exchange of 
diplomatic notes between the Western Allies and Moscow, 
Four notes were then dispatched from each side. The 
Western Powers insisted on the same order of procedure ag 
outlined in the Bundestag resolution of June 10th, putting free 
elections first. The Soviets, however, had an entirely different 
plan. They wanted to begin with a peace treaty, to proceed 
then with the formation of a German Government and to put 
elections at the end of the list. 

This is far more than a matter of agenda. It shows a basic 
difference in the approach to the entire problem. The Soviets 
are not in the least interested in an all-German democracy 
as such. They want to separate Germany from the West, to 
neutralise Germany and to establish the Oder-Neisse line as 
the permanent Eastern frontier of Germany. Only if they 
receive definite guarantees beforehand as to this status of a 
united Germany are they willing to agree to the first step for 
actual re-unification. They want these guarantees not only 
from the three Western Powers but also from a provisional 
German Government consisting of representatives from both 
the Federal Republic and their own zonal authorities. That is 
why they are putting the cart before the horse, why they con- 
sider elections the last and not the first step. 

On the West German side, the Socialist opposition, though 
not clearly in favour of German neutralisation, is adamant 
its fight against the European Defence Community. But this 
is about the only point in which the German Socialists and the 
Soviets agree. The Socialists are not prepared to consent to 
a peace treaty negotiated between the four Powers before- 
hand to be presented to German representatives only fot 
signature. They are still less prepared to have the Federal 
Republic bind a future: all-German Government by agreeing 
to such a peace treaty, and least of all to accept members of 
the puppet government in the Sovief Zone as partners in such 
a procedure. The German Socialists are also totally unw ling 
to accept the Oder-Neisse line as the final German fronter. 

As to Dr. Adenauer and his followers. his stand against any 
kind of German neutralisation is well known. Dr. Adenauer 
is the champion of European integration. He is not prepared 
to pay any price to the Soviets for the liberation of the Soviet 
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Zone. The Socialists, though gladly willing to sacrifice the 
E.D.C., are unable to find a procedure by which the Soviets 
could receive a guarantee to that effect beforehand. Though 
consistently stressing the necessity of being more energetic in 
bringing about German unity, they have so far presented no 
practical method for accomplishing it. They are faced by the 
game vicious circle, created by a Soviet procedure which is 
far more than mere formal procedure. 

Everyone in Germany knows that the, programme put 
forward in the resolution of June 10th will not be accepted by 
the Soviets. Everyone will raise his voice in favour of free 
elections as the first step towards German re-unification. The 
Berlin revolt has multiplied these voices and has lessened any 
tendency to compromise with the Soviets as far as liberty and 
democracy are concerned. Thus the vicious circle remains 
unbroken. To a sober observer German unity is as far removed 
as it was last year. The Soviets may now be prepared to 
sacrifice the Communist Party in their zone by way of elections, 
but only by way of elections coming at the end of a process 
which is now even less acceptable than it was last year. Peace 
treaty first, free elections first, these are the opposing war- 
cries. No one has yet shown how a Four-Power Conference 
could find a way out of this conflict. 

The German unity problem will remain in the forefront of 
German politics, and still more so after the Berlin riots. But 
the position is extremely confused. And the election campaign, 
which will soon be in full swing in the Federal Republic, will 
unfortunately increase the confusion, not of the position but 
of the minds of the people. A competition between the 
political parties as to who is the true champion of German 
unity is on the horizon. It could not serve any good purpose. 


Can There Be a Socialist 
Foreign Policy ? 


By DENIS HEALEY, M.P. 


In the Spectator’s opinion the phrase “ Socialist Foreign 
Policy” is not one to which a precise meaning can readily be 
attached. But it is in constant use, and it is desirable to know 
what those who use it mean by it. Mr. Denis Healey, who 
is already well known as one of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party's best qualified specialists in foreign affairs, has there- 
fore been invited to define and explain the term. Mr. Healey 
is Labour Member of Parliament for South East Leeds, was 
Secretary of the International Department of the Labour Party 
from 1945 to 1952, and is a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


S a rule, arguments both for and against the possibility of 
a Socialist foreign policy are vitiated by too superficial 
a definition of Socialism. If, of course, all you mean 
by Socialism is the complex of economic and political tech- 
niques developed by Socialists to deal with the domestic 
failings of capitalism in the Anglo-Saxon parliamentary 
democracies, then a Socialist foreign policy is impossible 
For those techniques are not transferable into the vastly 
different field of world politics, where the shortcomings of 
capitalism are only a minor element in the problem. Similarly, 
the general theory of world politics which Marx constructed 
from his analysis of a specific social system in the nineteenth 
century has already been invalidated. The belief that the 
international class struggle has more influence on world events 
than the struggle between nation states has been abandoned 
in practice even by the Russian Communists. 

If, however, you mean by Socialism a general philosophy 
of political action, distinct at once from the totalitarian 
philosophies and from liberalism and conservatism in the demo- 
cratic camp, then the argument takes on a different aspect. 
The question whether a Socialist foreign policy is possible 
will depend on whether the Socialist philosophy is relevant in 
the particular context of world affairs, and, if so, whether the 
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priorities and techniques it imposes on foreign policy differ 
from those of other political philosophies. I believe it is 
possible to give a positive answer to all these questions, and 
to clinch the argument by contrasting the concrete example 
of Ernest Bevin’s foreign policy with that of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s—so showing that a Socialist foreign policy is not 
only possible but necessary. 

What are the basic principles of Socialism ?—I mean, of 
course, the libertarian or personalist Socialism in which most 
of the British Labour Party believes. First, that the indi- 
vidual human personality is the only temporal end in itself, and 
is moved both by the will to power and by love. Second, that 
all men are brothers, and have the duty to realise their brother- 
hood in this world by creating a society in which they all 
enjoy the same rights and duties to freedom and responsibility. 
Third, that such brotherhood can be realised only if the will 
to power, and its material instruments, are subject to demo- 
cratic control. 

I believe that these three principles are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish Socialism from the other political philosophies—from 
totalitarianism, which denies the individual personality its 
proper status; from conservatism which, in so far as it does 
recognise that all men are brothers, is pessimistic and even 
Manichean about the possibility of realising that brotherhood 
in social life; and from liberalism, which through underesti- 
mating the will to power, is oOver-optimistic about human 
nature, particularly in the economic field. 

For obvious historical reasons, Socialism was early identified 
with the aspirations of the under-privileged proletariat created 
by the Industrial Revolution. And since liberal and conserva- 
tive governments satisfied many of those aspirations in the 
political and social field, Socialists developed a bias towards 
the economic field—a bias which perhaps it is time to correct 
even in domestic affairs. It is only in the last two generations 
that Socialists have given serious thought to the problems 
of world affairs, and in Britain much of this thought has been 
distorted by the Labour Party’s liberal inheritance and by the 
infection of neo-Marxist dogma. Typically enough, the prac- 
tice of Labour Ministers has had to make good the deficiencies 
of Labour theorists. 

What are the main features of world affairs which must 
decide the priorities and techniques of a Socialist foreign 
policy ? The outstanding problem lies, of course, in the fact 
that international relations take place in an anarchy of power 
politics, since power is almost wholly distributed among a 
large number of separate nation states, each of which is a 
closed society recognising no law but its own self-interest, 
assessed with more or less enlightenment. The problem is 
more dangerous now than ever before because the power 
available to states is immensely increased while their room for 
manoeuvre is immensely reduced, or, as Jim Griffiths told 
the Labour Party conference last year, “ Science has turned 
the world into a parish, but men have not yet learnt how to 
be neighbours.” In world affairs the major problem for 
Socialists is political, not economic, and concerns nations, not 
classes. The first priority for a Socialist foreign policy is by 
establishing some control over national power to modify power 
politics at least sufficiently to reduce the danger of a Third 
World War. Here at once Socialism differs in principle from 
the liberalism of men like Woodrow Wilson who believed that 
a world of independent nation states will naturally live in 
peace unless disturbed by exceptionally aggressive governments, 
and from the pessimistic conservatism more fashionable today 
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which looks for nothing better than a temporary balance 
of power. 

From three thousand years’ experience it is possible to 
discover the general laws which govern the behaviour of states 
in power politics. Socialists can no more afford to ignore 
these laws in framing a policy to transcend them, than they 
can afford to ignore the laws governing the behaviour of 
capitalists so long as they are working in a mainly capitalist 
economy. But in each case they must deny the moral validity 
of those laws while recognising their practical importance. 
Again, the nation state is certainly the most important political 
reality in the world of power politics. But it is not, as some 
assume, a moral personality with rights and duties in a world 
society analogous with those of an individual human being 
in a national society. Too many Socialists confuse moral law 
with scientific laws of behaviour, and this heresy leads to 
nonsense which is sometimes dangerous. 

But while the theorists are still locked in argument, Labour 
statesmen have already given examples of a Socialist foreign 
policy. It was Bevin’s major aim in world affairs to trans- 
cend crude power politics by constructing new international 
communities in which the habit of co-operation and increasing 
interdependence of function would produce lasting unity. By 
persuading states to concentrate on the interest which they 
had in common, he hoped to advance in one field after another 
from consultation to co-operation, from co-operation to inte- 
gration, and so to develop collective control of national power. 
In all this he was certainly helped by his experience as a 
trade unionist in dealing with similar problems. 

The most important grouping at which he aimed was, of 
course, the Atlantic Community. America’s inclusion was 
dictated not only by Britain’s national interest but also by 
the fact that, as by far the strongest single world power, 
America most requires some international control. Too many 
of Bevin’s critics failed to realise that his reluctance to commit 
Britain more deeply to a European union sprang mainly from 
his fear that this would jeopardise the construction of an 
Atlantic Community by seeming to justify an American 
withdrawal from Europe. But he recognised that an inter- 
national community no less than a single nation could threaten 
the peace if it was a closed society. The untidy network of 
overlapping international organisation which he left behind 
him in this respect had real advantages over any clear-cut 
rationalised system. 

Bevin was fortunate in that while he was Foreign Secretary 
Stalin provided a common interest powerful enough to over- 
come the initial resistances to his policy. By the time he died 
he had laid solid foundations on which to build. Indeed his 
achievement went so far to modify the normal behaviour of 
nation states and thus to falsify Communist analysis, that 
Stalin last year decided to remove the pressures which had 
so assisted the development. That Stalin’s hopes have been 
so quickly gratified is partly due to changes both in Britain 
and the U.S.A. towards a traditional Conservative foreign 
policy. 

Sir Winston Churchill has never shown much understanding 
or sympathy for the Atlantic Community as it was conceived 
by Bevin. Even before the shift in Soviet policy he boasted 
of cutting Britain’s contribution to the N.A.T.O. programme 
without consulting her partners. When the shift in Soviet 
policy became obvious this year he seemed to see this as an 
opportunity for private enterprise to restore Britain’s national 
prestige rather than as a challenge to maintain and extend the 
unity of the West. Thus his great speech last month succeeded 
in irritating all the allies without whose co-operation Britain 
cannot in any case negotiate with Russia, while the only section 
it was in his own power to implement put him at the head of the 
“Keep Right” revolt against his Foreign Secretary’s attempt 
to make friends in the Arab World—a shocking irruption of 
the old Adam into the garden of Eden. 

A return to Bevinism is now desperately urgent, since the 
gains of the last eight years are decomposing before our eyes. 
Unless the Bermuda meeting puts the Atlantic Community 
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back on the rails and so restores the first achievement of g 
Socialist foreign policy, we shall soon be back in the atmos. 
phere of panicky improvisation which usually precedes world 
war. One can only hope that in foreign affairs as sometimes 
in home affairs, an honest analysis of the needs of the moment 
may lead Conservatives to the right policy even from the 
wrong direction. 

(A reply to this article, written from the Conservative point of view 
by Mr. R. Brooman-White, M.P., will be published in next week's 
“ Spectator.”) 


Talking Turkey 


By H. A. R. PHILBY 


INCE the end of World War II, Soviet-Turkish contacts 
have been sterile indeed. The recent Soviet approach to 
Turkey, suggesting removal of the points at issue between 

the two countries, may open a new chapter in a story almost as 
old as the existence of Russia as a Great Power. The monstrous 
grey turrets of the Soviet Embassy in Ankara—said to embody 
the architect’s vision of the Battleship Potemkin, set down in 
the middle of the Anatolian plateau—reflect a silent and sus. 
picious isolation. But it is on the eastern frontier that the 
tragedy of the long-drawn struggle between Turk and Russian 
is most apparent. A pall of silence and a sense of petrifaction 
oppress the rich and varied border marches, from the rain- 
drenched forests of the Pontic ranges and high, vetch-strewn 
grasslands of the plateau to the splendid peaks of Ararat and 
Alagéz, overlooking the marshy courses of the Aras. For 
it is not the richness and the variety that holds the attention 
today, but rather the monotonous line of the frontier itself, with 
its barbed wire, its observation posts and its unseen watchers, 
their eyes straining for signs of life with a view to its immediate 
extinction, 

This deadening tension represents a relapse into old, bad 
attitudes, dating from Tsarist and Ottoman days. After World 
War I, when the Bolshevik and Kemalist revolutions were fight- 
ing for their lives against the Western Allies, relations were 
close and co-operative. The Caucasian free-for-all, in which 
the short-lived Republics of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan 
fought the Reds, the Whites, the Turks and each other, 
alternately or all at once, ended in amicable partition of the 
disputed region between the Turks and Russians. Russian 
supplies helped the Turkish armies to drive the Greeks across 
the Sakarya and into the sea at Smyrna. The new harmony 
was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris, signed in 1925, which 
governed relations between the two countries for the next 
twenty years. It was rudely disturbed when the collapse of the 
Axis Powers removed the chief of Russia’s fears, and left her 
free to attend to her lesser neighbours and revive old claims. 

In 1945, the Soviet Government denounced the Paris Treaty 
and demanded, through its Ambassador in Ankara, a privileged 
position in respect of the Straits (including the establishment 
on its shores of Russian bases) and the retrocession to Russia 
of the frontier vilayets of Kars and Ardahan. After a year of 
argument and stiffening attitudes, the Soviet Government pre- 
sented a formal not® requesting discussions for the revision of 
the Montreux Convention which had governed the administra- 
tion of the Straits since 1936. The note postulated among other 
things that the control of the Straits was a concern of the 
Black Sea Powers only; that their defence should be under- 
taken jointly by Russia and Turkey; that the naval forces of 
the Black Sea Powers should enjoy free passage at all times; 
and that naval units of the non-Black Sea Powers should be 
forbidden passage except on special authority. Short of 
demanding cession of the Straits area to Russia, the Soviet 
Government ‘could scarcely have claimed more. With Russian 
forces stationed in the Straits and with her eastern frontiet 
beginning to crumble, Turkey would rapidly have slipped into 
a position of total subordination to Russia. 

Here indeed is the crux of the problem today. Control of 
the Straits and of the eastern frontier is still a matter of high 
significance, but its significance is no longer overriding. The 
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overriding question is control of the Turkish heartland of 
Anatolia and of its airfields, built and being built. Bombers 
operating from these fields could effectively close the Straits to 
al] but minor vessels. Beyond that, their range would embrace 
the Baku oilfields, the industries of the Ukraine, the Black Sea 
orts, the mouths of the Danube, and, in other hands, the Suez 
Canal. Although the Soviet demands were couched in terms 
of the Straits and the eastern frontier, there is little doubt that 
the Russians were looking ahead to the wider horizons of the 
Bomber age: they were primarily interested in manoeuvring 
themselves into a position of control over Turkey itself and 
its air potential, rather than of the Straits and the seaway. 

Of this, the Turks were well aware. They immediately con- 
sulted the Americans, the British and the French, and their 
attitude throughout the ensuing exchanges made it clear that 
they regarded the question as one at issue between Russia and 
the West as a whole. 

In their reply to Russia, they accordingly agreed to a con- 
ference for the revision of the Montreux Convention, without 
prejudice to Turkish sovereignty or security. But they rejected, 
as incompatible with their sovereignty and security, the Russian 
demand for bases on Turkish soil, and insisted on the participa- 
tion of all the original signatories of the Montreux Convention, 
with the United States in place of Japan. Finally, they 
stipulated that the conference should also settle all outstanding 
issues between Russia and Turkey. In other words, they had 
no intention of settling the Straits question by international 
agreement at the risk of being left alone to face the Russians 
ou the issue of Kars and Ardahan. As for Russian claims to 
the two eastern vilayets, these were summarily rejected by 
Indnii himself. “* No part of Turkey can be claimed by any- 
body. We live with honour, and we are determined to die 
with honour.” He was voicing the feeling of the average Turk, 
a dogged character who can die as stolidly as he lives. 

The Russian demands effectively dissipated the friendship 
of the inter-war years, and the ancient Turkish suspicion of 
Russia came flooding back. Soviet newspapers advanced 
claims to Turkish territory far beyond the modest limits of 
Kars and Ardahan. Artvin, Ispir, Bayburt, Trabzon and 
Giresun, forming a large slice of Turkey’s Black Sea coast and 
hinterland, became “old Georgian lands,” pretensions which 
Turkish propagandists answered with a vigorous counter- 
barrage. In this clamour of angry words, the diplomatic 
exchanges petered out, as if foundering in some sudden Black 
Sea squall 

Meanwhile, events elsewhere were crystallising the issues 
between the Communist world and the West. The Turks set 
to work with patience and persistence to turn the situation to 
their advantage. Their first reward was the Truman Doctrine, 
with its promise of substantial American aid; next came their 
admission to the Council of Europe. Then, as an inevitable 
consequence of American military assistance on a mounting 
scale, they were associated with N.A.T.O. planning in respect 
of Mediterranean defence. In February, 1952, they were 
admitted to full membership of N.A.T.O., and in the spring of 
this year, they signed a pact of co-operation in Balkan defence 
with Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Having achieved their immediate aims, the Turks can listen 
with detachment to the conciliatory noises now addressed to 
them from Moscow. Words will not lull the suspicions of the 
older Turk, pondering from his window-seat the Protean 
mystery of the Bosphorus, itstening perhaps to some inner echo 
of Russian gun-carriages rumbling down the highway from 
Kars to Erzerum. Nor will they damp the enthusiasm of his 
sons, struggling to master the patterns of American warfare and 
to drill them into armies of peasant conscripts, dispersed in 
modern fashion about the shadeless plains of Anatolia. In 
Turkey, as in Germany, Austria and elsewhere, it will be long 
before the dynamic policies of Stalin are forgotten Thus, at 
best, Malenkov’s overture may merely help to soften the sullen 
Suspicion that has darkened Soviet-Turkish relations since the 
nd of World War Il. At worst, it will leave the status quo 
unaffected 
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Quaker Story 


(This story, which was written in 1904, is true. It has been 
made available to the Spectator by Mr. A. F. Wise.) 


HERE is in Sydney today an elderly Quaker named 

Neave, in very humble circumstances and so obscure 

that none of us has ever heard of him in connection 
with any public or social movement. Some years ago he became 
possessed of the idea that (in Quaker language) “the Lord 
had told him” that he must appeal to the clemency of the 
Czar in favour of the Stundists. (This was a religious sect, 
with tenets not unlike the Quakers’, which was then being 
persecuted by the Russian Government.) For months and even 
years this idea possessed him, but he could see no means by 
which he, a poor man speaking no language but English and 
with no influence, could obey the Lord’s direction. One day 
came unexpected news that a relative had died in England 
leaving him £200. The Lord again spoke to him, and told him 
that with this money he must visit Russia and see the Czar. 
In England he induced a brother Quaker, Bellows, who wrote 
the dictionary, to accompany him as interpreter. (In Russia 
all the Court circles speak French.) 

Bellows was as poor and uninfluential as Neave. Neither 
of them had any official recommendations, and no Embassy 
or Minister would give them aid. Neave one day said to Francis 
that the Lord had told him what to do; and that he was to 
present himself to the Minister and request him to give a letter 
to the Czar. Now this Minister, whose name I forget, was one 
of the chief persecutors of the Stundists. Francis pointed out 
that it would be difficult to see the Minister and that even if 
the latter ever got Neave’s letter this would not be given to the 
Czar. Neave, however, was quietly confident, and only asked 
that Francis would write him a letter of introduction to the 
Minister. Now the usual fate of such letters is that they rarely 
get beyond the hall-porter, or at the furthest the private 
secretary, and Francis had no claim on the Minister to make it 
likely that this letter would reach him. To understand what 
follows you must know that the strongest sentiment in Russians 
is mysticism, so that any form of religious fanaticism appeals 
to them; that the use of the term “the Lord” is a common 
form of adjuration: e.g. “ The Lord bids you enter,” instead 
of “ Please come in”; and that this Russian Minister spoke 
English without knowing enough of English ways to draw dis- 
tinction between persons from their form of speech. 

By sheer luck, as Neave came with this letter to the door, 
the Minister was in the porch. He received Francis’s letter, 
and asked Neave his business. “ The Lord hath bidden me 
to see thee.” “Why?” Neave handed him the letter to the 
Czar. The Minister made some polite protest. Neave replied, 
“The Lord hath ordered me to send this letter, and the 
Lord bids thee deliver it.” So impressed was the Minister by 
this religious fervour that in usual language he replied, “ The 
Lord bids thee enter,” which Neave, in his ignorance of Russian 
formalities, took as a literal and direct intimation of Providen- 
tial interference. 

Once in the room, Neave explained his mission, and pro- 
duced his letter for the Czar. The Minister asked how he was 
to know that the letter was what it purported to be and did 
not contain treasonable matter. Neave handgd it to him. The 
Minister, seeing with what sort of man he had to deal, took it, 
placed it in its envelope unread and handed it to Neave to 
seal. Three days later Neave had an interview with the Czar, 
who heard from him for the first time of the nature of the 
persecutions to which the Stundists were exposed and the same 
day with his own hand issued decrees punishing those officers 
who were responsible for these and securing toleration for the 
future. Neave came back to Sydney where he lives now equally 
unknown as he was before, and probably not ten persons in 
the world know how the Stundists got relief 
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The Editor and I 


By BRIAN WIDLAKE (Clare College, Cambridge) 


HE editor of the Universal Magazine regarded me 

across his desk. It was an impressive editorial desk, with 

an intercommunication machine and a suitable number 
of telephones. The editor had a wrinkled, tramlined face, 
kindly and humorous, but very wary with a hint of oriental 
passivity. I had come to Fleet Street to prospect in journalism. 
Outside the window the traffic grumbled and roared. Inside 
the room, lined with past and present copies of Universal 
Magazines, the editor talked. 

“So you want to write?” His voice dipped at the end 
of the question into an ironical query. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“And you have a year to go at Cambridge ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He took down the details on an informal little pad, and 
then he leaned back and sighed. How many young men, I 
wondered, equally spruce, intelligent, and enthusiastic, had sat 
in this chair before me and with bright eyes and faltering 
voices proclaimed that singularly trite and ambitious phrase “ I 
want to write.” From the expression on the editor’s face they 
must have been depressingly numerous. He had at least saved 
me the embarrassment of saying it for myself. 

: “Have you had any experience ?” the editor asked. I told 

im. 

“ Journalism is a rat-race,” said the editor. “ You start in 
the provinces—that’s the best way—learn the technique, and 
then come to Fleet Street. By that time you’ve got accustomed 
to seeing good prose and intelligent thinking carved into 
unrecognisable shapes. Then you join a paper and struggle 
to earn your living. I starved for four years.” He said the 
bit about starving with a smack of gloomy satisfaction. It was 
evidently intended to induce a certain amount of misgiving. 
I duly raised my eyebrows to an angle of surprise and said, 
“ But that’s a philosophy of depression.” 

“ It’s true,” the editor reassured me. “ Goethe said that the 
tragedy of life is that at fifty you become what you wanted to 
be at twenty.” I wanted to write ! The editor spread his hands 
and looked serious. 

“ I take it you want to write well ?” he asked. 

I said, “ Yes,” aware that I was committing myself to an 
ethical indiscretion. 

A triumphant light shone in the editorial eye. “So did most 
of us,” he said. “Instead, we saw full stops substituted for 
semi-colons and bad prose preferred to good.” 

Irrelevantly 1 started to think about the lines on the editor’s 
face. I wondered how many full stops for semi-colons each 
line represented, or how many pieces of bad journalism for 
pe the wrinkles round his eyes denoted. But the editor 

rought me back. “ My advice to you is to get into a bowler 
hat and striped trousers and earn money.” He rubbed his 
thumb and forefinger together to give his point added weight. 
“You can always write in your spare time. Journalism dulls 
the edge of good writing. If I had my life again... .” Just 
then the door opened and a young man walked in. 

“ Isn't that so, John? ” said the editor, addressing the young 
man. 

John said yes and sat down. 

“Take Sidney Cinchcombe or William Angel-Blithe,” the 
editor said. “They're both journalists and established nove- 
lists. Not good ones, but they’re well known. They’re broke,” 
the editor said flatly, with raised eyebrows and a final, funereal 
gesture. He recited a dozen more names. At the top of the 

illar of penury stood James Joyce. The young man John 
fiiustrated the moral from a few contemporary journalists. I 
stopped listening. I was thinking about those novels of mine 
and how they were going to be written. After a hard day’s 
work in Grub Street? After a day in striped trousers? 
Between dull cocktails and duller dinner-parties? Between 
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selling nylons and braces in a general store and supper over g 
gas ring in a bed sitting-room? My mind reverted to the 
problem of marrying a wealthy heiress: beautifully writtey 
novels in a secluded estate, months abroad, Riviera sunshine: 
I need never see Fleet Street. But I even had ideals about 
heiresses. 

“ Go for the money every time,” the editor was saying. 

“ But,” I said, “ I don’t want to be in striped trousers.” 

The editor looked at me and screwed up his face. He took 
a cigarette and hunched himself into the corner of his chair, 

“ Ah,” he said. “Ah,” said the young man John. 

“And anyway,” I asked, “aren’t some of these people 
happy? ” 

The editor shifted uneasily. Abstracts evidently made him 
feel uncomfortable. He thought a moment. 

“ That’s a comparative word,” he said. “ And it’s certainly 
comparative in journalism.” 

Slowly the editor, my future, journalism, and my novels 
merged into a confused backcloth of unhappiness, money, and 
striped trousers. Behind the mask of lines on the editor’s face 
I'saw the dismal journalistic past; and in the confident young 
man John the disillusioned journalistic future. Each of them, 
I supposed, had his private dream: the editor’s was striped 
trousers; the young man’s may have been something like my 
own. 

“Tt isn’t what it was,” said the editor. “It used to be fun 
once, with bohemians and poets, even when you starved. Now 
it’s an industry.” 

I half regretted ['d had my hair cut and not worn a pair of 
green trousers or tossed epigrams at the editor’s head until the 
walls resounded with them. It was too late now; sober-suited 
and sober-minded I had listened. Occasionally I had inter- 
jected. Passionately I wanted to tell the editor that he was a 
cynic and a pessimist, that an hour’s talk had revealed he was 
a spiritual and literary dyspeptic. An hour ago I had entered 
his office buoyed up with enthusiasm. In the first five minutes 
I would have jumped on a chair and preached the politics of 
enthusiasm till I was breathless. But the editor had talked, 
There were Sidney Cinchcombe and William Angel-Blithe and 
there had been James Joyce, and they had all been bankrupt. 
There were striped trousers and thumb and forefinger—the 
symbols of money and security. And there was the literary 
prostitution of Grub Street. With unsubtle brutality he had 
shown me the whole panorama. 

We got up to leave. The editor tore my details off his little 
pad, screwed them into a ball, and threw them into his basket. 

“I do hope,” he said, “I haven’t been too depressing.” 

I suddenly felt very sad for him. By the lift he reiterated 
urgently his advice about striped trousers. 

“* Meanwhile send me something—anything.” 

I walked into the gloom of Fleet Street. The second Eliza- 
bethan Age, I said to myself. At a news-stall I bought a paper, 
and happened to glance at one of the hoardings. It was about 
the Test Match. Rain stopped play. 





Death in a Summer’s Day 


Death in a summer’s day 

Came printless on a path of sand ; 
Sauntered to the window ledge 
With his skull-cap in hand. 


To him, squatting outside, we threw 
Pieces and peeling, 
Wet tea-leaves, dry ashes, 
And the flakes from the ceiling. 
Should he like Lazarus stay 
With his ulcerous sores, 
Begging for crumbs that never fall 
To him, out of doors ? 
All people that on earth do dwell 
Religiously avert the eye, 
As hearse and hired funeral 
Drive swiftly by. 

Davip BUTLER. 
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MUSIC 


Rubbra and Darnton 

RussRA’s new cantata, Song of the Soul, was specially written for 
the London Bach Society, w hich gave the first performance on June 
17th at St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield. The text is from St. John of 
the Cross, one of the most famous passages of mystical lyric poetry 
in the translation by Roy Campbell. The words are but an approxi- 
mate transposition into English of the Spanish poems, but that is the 
best that any translation of lyric poetry can hope to be. There is only 
one major infelicity, but it is crucial. ** How daintily in love you make 
me fall !’’ cries the soul in what is the last phrase set by the composer 
and one thus doubly noticeable to the listener. The inversion 
may pass, if it must, but all the associations of **dainty’’ are surely 
wrong for St. John of the Cross and for the language of mystical love. 
Translated or no, these lines written ‘in intimate communication 
and union with the love of God,”* have inspired Rubbra to one of his 
most successful smaller works. The setting is for six-part chorus, 
strings, harp and timpani. The texture of the music is dense rather 
than thick and well devised to suggest the atmosphere of intensity 
and the austere sweetness of mystical ecstasy. Thirds abound, both 
in the voices and the strings, often in false relation, and there is much 
less contrapuntal writing than in most of Rubbra’s works. Rhythms 
are either gently rocking or slowly throbbing (the listener may even 
be reminded occasionally that Rubbra is an old pupil of the composer 
of The Hymn of Jesus) except where an eloquent figure in the upper 
strings rises above a soft but intense tremolando. The chorus is 
skilfully divided in some passages, with the first and second sopranos 
set against the rest, or all the women’s voices against the men’s 
in a close antiphony. The composer’s prosody is, as ever, careful 
and sensitive; but there is no mistaking the primacy of the purely 
musical idea. It is certainly not an easy work, but its skilful writing 
minimises the difficulties for the singers and its modest demands—no 
soloist, brass or wood-wind—should help to achieve for it the popu- 
larity with choirs which it certainly deserves by its musical and 
spiritual quality. 

Christian Darnton, a concert of whose music was given at St. 
Pancras Town Hall on June 23rd, is a very different composer from 
Rubbra. If, per impossibile, Stravinsky were to return to Russia and 
set himself to achieve a compromise between his own and the official 
style, he might write music not unlike that of the piano concertino 
played by Geraldine Peppin and the Boyd Neel Orchestra under 
Edric Cundell. There were moments, particularly in the first and 
second movements, of extraordinarily elegant, simple writing, very 
close indeed to the Stravinsky that we know. Unfortunately, 
however, they were interspersed with outbreaks, generally in the solo 
part, of a gusty, noisy **temperamental’’ music in the late nineteenth 
century manner. These were wholly out of style with the rest and 
did not ring true. As it was the kind of concert at which Russia 
Today is hawked at the door, it was difficult to disassociate musical 
blemishes from ideological directives and the rest, though this may 
be a mistake. Certainly Randall Swingler’s Fantasy Fair—a scene 
from a kind of godless Pilgrim’s Progress—was a palpable anti- 
capitalist parable. The poor composer could find very little on which 
to hang his music here, and in the extracts performed by Ruth Packer, 
Parry Jones and the Catford Co-operative Choir there was much more 
fair-music than fantasy. The same poet’s Jet Pilot—a belated swallow 
from the Auden-Isherwood summer of the ‘thirties—provided the 
composer with a more musicable theme and the choral writing, 
though not always successful, showed many gleams of real musical 
inventiveness. MARTIN Cooper, 


ART 


Braque. (Gimpel Fils.) 

Brague’s graphic work—the greater part intended as book decora- 
tion—is not large in volume. It consists of some fifty prints, mostly 
lithographic and etched, executed over a period of forty-odd years. 
The matt density of the dull grape-purples and sad olive-greens in 
the colour prints are intensely personal, but they cannot, inevitably, 
compare with the sensuous, succulent, tactile qualities and the full 
refinement of the colour harmonies to be found in almost any oil by 
Braque. The selection of prints at Gimpel Fils (not unfortunately 
fully representative—one of the artist’s woodcuts, for example, would 
have been welcome) may best be taken as a gloss upon his ceuvre as 
a whole, and one which, in its very simplicity, may serve to shed light 
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on the essential qualities of this most conscientious, contemplative 
and sweet-natured of painters. 


Braque is not a natural draughtsman. He has said himself: ‘‘ I 
have a heavy hand, which does not easily trace a contour. Whenever 
1 begin doing a drawing, it turns into a painting—with hatching, 
shading and ornament.’”’ The line and the contour have always been 
an integral part of his visual thinking—but it is not the draughtsman’s 
line. On the one hand the 1912 drypoint Fox (which was the name 
of a bar in Paris near St. Lazare) is built up slowly and methodically 
of cubist bricks and scaffolding. On the other, the post-war Helios 
series, of a neo-classical charioteer, began as a wiry outline in black, 
but rapidly developed into a series of exercises in tone and colour. 
Braque’s line, which first found its full freedom in the engraved 
plaster slabs he made in 1930, serves formal ends. It expresses no 
inner conflict, no vibrancy of living tissue but the equilibrium of a 


solved equation. 
* * * 7 


If Braque’s energy has more often been turned to still-life than to 
the human figure, nevertheless, like Chardin’s before him, his 
domestic bric-a-brac is visibly warmed by human affection. The 
theme of a teapot and lemon, lovingly recorded with the utmost 
simplicity, links this exhibition with the exciting lucky dip that is 
the Ben Uri Gallery’s coronation offering in Portman Street, for 
a small oil of the subject by Braque is included there. This is a loan 
exhibition, with no other unity than that the works were chosen by 
their collector-owners. It is of great interest, however—first, because 
it has brought forth more German works than are usually to be seen 
in London (the most important of recent shows of German 
Expressionism was organised and seen in York) and it is novel to 
see Matthew Smith and Augustus John and Jacob Epstein, all of 
whom are very well represented here, in competition with their 
German as well as their French contemporaries. Second, because 
there are several individual surprises—headed by an early Van Gogh 
still-life, painted in a heavy impasto and glazed with more resonant 
colours than he was wont to use until the last years of his life. Third, 
simply because the general level of the exhibition is high. It would 
be impossible to list the artists to be seen here, but I remember, 
haphazardly, a Guys drawing of a woman, a Rouault landscape, 
Lieberman’s self-portrait, the Monet view of the Thames, a Dufy 
view across Paris, a 1938 Picasso gnd things by Boudin, Manet, 
Modigliani, Ehrlich, Adler, Pougny and Clave. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 





Remembering the Thirties 


Hearing one saga, we enact the next. 

We please our elders when we sit enthralled ; 

But then they’re puzzled ; and at last they're vexed 
To have their youth so avidly recalled. 


It dawns upon the veterans after all 

That what for them were agonies, for us 
Are high-brow thrillers, though historical ; 
And all their feats quite strictly fabulous. 


This novel written fifteen years ago 

Set in my boyhood and my boyhood home, 

These poems about ** abandoned workings,’’ show 
Worlds more remote than Ithaca or Rome. 


The Anschluss, Guernica—all the names 

At which those poets thrilled or were afraid 

For me mean schools and schoolmasters and games ; 
And in the process someone is betrayed. 


Ourselves perhaps. The Devil for a joke 
Might carve his own initials on our desk, 

And yet we’d miss the point because he spoke 
An idiom too dated, Audenesque. 


Ralegh’s Guiana also killed his son. 
A pretty pickle if we came to see 
The tallest story really packed a gun, 
The Telemachiad an Odyssey. 


DONALD DAVIE, 
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THE THEATRE IN PARIS 


TuE French theatre, we are often told, is better than our own. What. 
ever the quality of the production, there is one element of Superiority 
that remains constant. It seems that in France there are Writers 
actually engaged in turning out plays, and plays of ideas at that, 
But, once over the shock of this initial discovery, the critic may be 
allowed to ask whether the success of the French Theatre dependg 
entirely on the intellectual treatment of serious themes 

Have not the passions had something to say since Racine? And 
what is the French theatre? Is it Anouilh, whom some English 
critics think a great playwright, or is it Sartre, who very possibly isa 
great playwright ? Is it the bravura of Montherlant or the basig 
metaphysics of Samuel Beckett ? A tour of Parisian theatres suggests 
these questions, if only because the scales seem to be weighted rather 
heavily against the play of ideas. 

Certainly, M. Julien Green’s play Sud at the Athénée deals with g 
social problem—that of homosexuality—but the approach is persona] 
and passionate. At the outbreak of the American Civil War Liey. 
tenant Jan Wicziewsky is on a visit to a plantation near Charleston, 
There he falls in love with Eric MacClure, the son of a neighbouring 
planter. Horrified at himself, he tries to escape by proposing to 
Angelina, the daughter of the house, and, after the failure of this 
attempt at liberation, provokes MacClure to a duel and is killed by 
him. In short, a tragedy and a good tragedy in spite of the oppres- 
sively deep Southern atmosphere. We could have done without the 
old negro prophesying the doom of the whites and the references to 
flagellation which seem such an obsessional part of plays set south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. The central theme, however, is handled 
with force combined with a real tact and modesty of emphasis. 


On the left bank at the Noctambules we find another tragedy of 
passionate excess. Ugo Betti’s characters in L’J/le des Chévres come 
also from the south,but from the passionate ungenteel south of Italy, 
Angelo comes to a house inhabited by three women—the widow, 
sister and daughter of a professor. The play is the story of how he 
first seduces them and is later trapped by them and left to die at the 
bottom of a well. The sex war is fought between Angelo, remarkably 
played by Alain Cuny, and the widow, Agata, to whom Silvia Mon- 
fort gives a cold ferocity. On another level it is a struggle between 
the instinctive and the rational, the animal and the ideal. It is to 
her ideals that Agata sacrifices Angelo as she has already sacrificed 
her husband, and the voice calling out of the well is truly the voice of 
the dead. This tragedy is a memorable and moving experience. It 
draws on the primitive depths that inspire so much Italian writing 
and the beauty of the symbolism is enchanting and appalling. Here 
is a play that, while essentially pagan, is yet a rite. It should be seen 
in Paris. It should be performed in London. 

And the French theatre ? Where is the wit, the clarity and intel 
ligence we usually associate with it? Of course, there is always 
M. Marcel Aymé’s bitter comedy La Téte des Autres at the Renais- 
sance. There are ideas there—but what ideas : the cynical sweepings 
from the back-stairs of French life. 1 would exchange any number 
of such comedies for one Ile des Chévres. We must face the dreadful 
truth: the best play on the French stage at the moment is by an 
Italian, and its qualities are poetic and irrational. But Pascal, at 
least, would have applauded. ANTHONY HARTLEY, 


CINEMA 


The Story of Three Loves. (Empire.)}——Malta Story. (Odeon.}— 
Forever Female. (Carlton). 


The Story of Three Loves is another trinity film, two parts directed by 
Gottfried Reinhardt and one by Vincente Minelli. The first, The 
Jealous Lover, gives us James Mason as a very implausible choreo- 
grapher enthusiastically driving Moira Shearer, who has been 
forbidden by her doctors ever to dance again, to her death. Miss 
Shearer is not an actress, but for the purpose of this piece that is 
immaterial, for almost the whole of it is taken up by her exquisite 
dancing. Alone on an empty stage or in Mr. Mason’s Knightsbridge 
ballroom she, accompanied by Rachmaninoff’s Paganini Variations, 
graces the very air she breathes. 

Mr. Minelli’s section is a fantasy of some charm, It is called 
Mademoiselle, and the protagonist, French governess to a tough 
little American boy staying in Rome, is Leslie Caron. The boy, 
well played by Ricky Nelson, meets a very rechérché witch in the 
shape of Ethel Barrymore, who grants him his major wish in life, 
that he should be grown up for a few hours so as to get away from 
Mademoiselle and her past participles. Adult and disguised as 
Farley Granger, the boy does the inevitable. Adapted by Lustig and 
Froeschel from a story by Arnold Phillips, this is full of enchanting 
René Clair-de-Lune touches. 
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The final film, Equilibrium, stars Kirk Douglas as a trapeze artist 
who has a reputation for killing his partners through taking an over- 
optimistic attitude to the laws of gravity. Pier Angeli, a would-be 
suicide rescued from the Seine, is his latest recruit. There is a great 
deal of swinging and a good exciting climax, but the most remarkable 
thing about this venture is that both Mr. Douglas and Miss Angeli 
gem perfectly at ease suspended by their feet from a bar. 

The dreadful truth about war pictures is thai unless a director 
has some out-of-the-run characters to play with they are now, to the 
sated senses, too much like each other to capture the imagination. 
Malta’s stand against incredible odds, the courage and endurance 
of her people, are now a glorious page in our history, but when we 
see it written it follows the familiar pattern of bombings, air battles, 
bombings, sea battles, bombings. In Malta Story, directed by Brian 
Desmond Hurst, the characters are too stereotyped to offer any 
relief from the old sad sights and sounds. Alec Guinness, Jack 
Hawkins and Anthony Steel are bravely poker-faced, modest, 
costive with understatements and throw-away lines. Mr. Hawkins 
is very good at this sort of thing as he persuades one of an underlying 
agony of spirit, but Mr. Guinness, who is blessed with a rare gift for 
comedy, seems quite lost in the banal. Only Flora Robson, a 
bereaved and stricken mother, is given the chance, which she ably 
takes, of registering more than casual feelings. 

[am never quite reconciled to Ginger Rogers in unmusical comedy. 
I grieve a little for her past terpsichorean glories. Yet in Forever 
Female, a sophisticated, witty and thoroughly enjoyable film about 
a middle-aged actress, a juvenile actress and a playwright she gives 
a faultless performance. Ably supported by William Holden, Paul 
Douglas and a chirpy young newcomer called Pat Crowley she skates 
over the gloss with professional assurance, and it is foolish to wish 
to put back the clock. Sleekly directed by Irving Rapper, this comedy 
of theatrical manners is well written, well acted and well worth-a 
visit. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 173 
Report by Edward Blishen 


Silent deck-scrubbing machines (large vacuum-cleaners in appearance) 
have been introduced by a British shipping line. Competitors were 
invited to submit a comment on this innovation by Captain Bligh, 
Lord Nelson, Captain Hornblower, the Ancient Mariner or any of 
the saltier characters from the works of Masefield or Marryat. 


Either the art of marine invective is on the decline or genuine 
brutal bo’suns and skippers do not enter for Spectator competitions. 
There were disappointingly few unprintable entries. I had expected 
many Bligh-Laughtons: instead, more than half the entrants chose 
the most difficult task (perhaps under the impression that it was the 
easiest) and parodied the Ancient Mariner. If Coleridge’s poem is 
doggere!, as Robert Graves has said it is, then it is doggerel of a rare 
unstrained order difficult to echo. F. W. Gordon-Collard’s: 

And they had done an hellish thing 

And sad it was to me 

That four times fifty living men 

Played housemaids on the sea. 
established the joke: but too often the comic idea was allowed to 
disrupt the incantatory tone. Few assimilated the vacuum-cleaner 
into the poem’s mood of horror. Miss ©. M. Bancroft came close: 

O where IT ran, the deckboards dun 

Did shudder and grow pale. 
[award a prize in this section to P. M. because, although she broke 
the rule of length and towards the end brought Coleridge near to 
Carroll, hers is quite the neatest parody. 


Bligh, second favourite, produced some phrases one could hear 
Laughton sharpening and curling his voice over: *‘Go on, Mr. 
Christian, throw him overboard, d*you hear; let him gogand clean 
up Davy Jones’ locker with his machine.’* (R. B. Browning). ‘‘I 
can assure you, from personal experience, that Christian behaviour 
at sea is a menace to order and discipline . . .’’ (Findlay P. Murdoch). 
D. R. Peddy gave the tyrant some good lines, but inflicted on him a 
Gilbertian verse-form that was hardly apt: ‘‘Press gangs we shall 
See using psychiatry, and ropes’ ends with tassels of silk; by time and 
by motion we'll traverse the ocean, and grog will be laced with hot 
milk.*” 

The few Marryats were evident works of love, and one (a prize- 
Winner) came from a source that, so far as this competition is con- 
cerned, must be regarded as authoritative. The Nelsons were too 
anxious to drag in Emma: D. B. Wilson’s practical worried hero was 
best (“Trouble is, displacement’s nigh two tons . . .How the thing 
works, blast me, I can’t see.””) The handful of Hornblowers judged 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


NE of the earliest electronic 

devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “‘ electric eye ’”’. 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
and when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 
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operate measuring, indicating 
or control instruments. With 
suitable photo-cathode materi- 
als and, if necessary, with the aid 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applica- 
tions of photocells are high- 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produced 
articles; inspecting for varia- 
tions in size or colour; control 
of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
devices in machines and fur- 
naces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema _ projection 
equipment. 

Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con- 
stantly opening up new fields 
of application. 
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THE TAX COLLECTOR 


THERE IS LITTLE of his modern successor’s ruthless urbanity 
in this 16th century Dutch tax collector—from a painting 
by Marinus van Reymerswaele. Ruthlessness, yes ; for the 
gathering in of hard cash in those days was apt to be a 
dangerous proceeding. Urbanity was to come with 
anonymity. 

Coins on authority’s table remind us nowadays more of a 
bank counter and of those little brown paper bags in which 
coins are packed. And paper bags — be they carrier bags, 
vegetable bags, or specially constructed bags for hygienic 
food handling—are as much part of modern life as the aloof 
manner of modern taxation. Many millions of paper bags 
are sold every year by Bowaters and this is just one of the 
ways in which their Packaging Division makes paper serve 
modern life. Paper for commerce, art or industry is the 
business of The Bowater Paper Corporation. 


Bowaters An international organisation 


making paper, board and packaging materials that answer 
the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


“<== THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
‘ Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia 


South Africa Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 
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that Horatio would make shrewd, amoral use of this, as of any other 
invention. (‘*‘Two years’ pay those machines had cost him and if he 
had failed a debtors’ prison would have awaited him... . ‘ 
congratulations,’ rasped the captain. ‘The Admiral shall hear of 
this’.’’—Patrick Jenkin.) 

Two pounds to R. Kennard Davis; and £1 each to the other three 
printed, 

PRIZES 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 


A group of seamen were idling round the new machine, when Mr, 
Chucks appeared, rattan in hand. 

**Allow me to observe, ’*he began, ‘‘in the most delicate way in the 
world, that if you men suppose that the ancient discipline of holystonj 
the decks is going to be disestablished because of a d——d newfeniil 
cross between a squid and a fire-hose, I'll teach you to respect the 
traditions of His Majesty’s Navy, you skulking, luxury-loving, lubberly 
sons of b——s! Down and scrub, or I'll flay the skin off your backs]— 
Upon my soul, Mr. Simple, the way the service is going, they’ll be putting 
in steam engines next, in place of sails, to save the men the trouble of 
going aloft! By heaven, the only machine we need is a flogging machine, 
to save us the degradation of soiling our hands on these ruffians!’’ 


(ADMIRAL Sir W. M. JAMes) 
Dang my eyes! this new sort 0” seaman 
Has jettisoned prayer-book* and scrubber; 
He’s more like a maid than a he-man; 
Just a lily white ’anded land-lubber. 


"Stead of callin’ all ’ands afore four 
And piping ’em ‘‘Scrub and wash decks 
They lie in their ’"ammicks and snore, 
And wash nothing but faces and necks. 
I reckun when fighting the Frenchies 
Men who ’andled deck-scrubbers and sails 
Were better than sailors, like wenches, 
With Hoovers and dusters and pails. 

* A ‘‘prayer-book’’ was the name given by the sailors to the small-sized 

holystones. 


*? 


(GRAEME WILSON) 


I am perfectly aware, Mr. Christian, that the contrivance was accom. 
panied by an Admiralty Manual of Instructions for its use: and you will 
oblige me this forenoon by drafting my reasons in writing for its lamentable 
loss. Until another Manual is forthcoming we must cudgel such wits as 
God has given us and Their Lordships have striven—not always success- 
fully, Mr. Christian—to instruct, so that the gear is employed in accordance 
with the traditions of the Service. I share your view that it is scrubbing- 
gear, and I agree that it is one of those labour-saving tackles foreshadowed 
by that recent Fleet Order in which, Mr. Christian, you mistakenly 
discerned traces of radical sentiment. I have therefore concluded that 
it is intended to assist the quartermaster in the efficient application of 
salt after floggings; and you will oblige me, Mr. Christian, by ensuring 
this is its proper employment until further orders. 

(P.M.) 
**God save thee, Ancient Mariner 
And save thine agéd back!’’ 
Alas! what fearful form is this 
That sidles o’er the deck? 
The boards that once were dark as blood 
Have now turned white as snow— 
An eyeless Thing beneath a hood 
Doth amble to and fro. 
In silent stealth across the wood 
The soft white suckers go. 
**] fear it!’’ cried the Mariner, 
**I fear its crazy motion!’’ 
The slimy flex entwined his legs 
And flung him in the ocean. 
(‘‘A pity,’’ quoth the Traveller 
**It seemed a handy notion.’’) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 176 
Set by Guy Kendall 

Readers are asked to imagine that they have been appointed by the 
B.B.C. as commentators on outside events. The usual prizes are 
offered for the first 200 words of a commentary on one of the following: 
a University examination (written or viva voce); the scene outside @ 
hospital when a patient is discharged to find, not an ambulance, but @ 
Black Maria waiting for him; the opening of a bridge match between 
England and a foreign country; a press conference with some public 
person; a new Mayor taking his seat. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than July 8th. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of July 17th. 
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Brilliant ? 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


GOOD many years ago a friend and I were smoking 

a last pipe over the fire after a winter day’s golf when 

some demon flying over the house, and clearly bent 
on shortening our night’s rest, put into the head of one of us 
a subject for discussion: if Providence would confer on us 
jts richest gifts should we choose to play golf like James Braid 
or like J. H. Taylor? Should we prefer the almost mono- 
tonous accuracy of Taylor, that accuracy which had once 
been said to know no hazards but the guide flags, or the 
“divine fury” of Braid, with its rather greater power and 
also its slightly greater possibility of error? To those who 
never saw these two truly great players, I should perhaps 
add that the difference was in a sense but a small one, for 
heaven knows Braid was straight enough save for a very, 
very occasional hook, and Taylor hit the ball hard enough 
with that vindictive little grunt of his. Still a distinction there 
was, and the two might be taken as two of the supreme 
examples in golf of the two schools, such as exist in all games, 
on the one side the dashing and brilliant, on the other. the 
solid and unerring. 

I imagine that in a general way it is the dashing that get 
the popular vote, and indeed if I watch cricket nowadays, 
whether in real life or on television, and come in for a period 
of strictly defensive batting, however well justified by the state 
of the match, I am inclined to follow Mr. Pickwick’s advice 
in the case of two mobs and “ shout with the largest.” Then, 
however, I recall that perhaps the highest felicity I ever 
enjoyed at a cricket match was in seeing, and alas! only that 
once in my life, an innings by Arthur Shrewsbury. In his 
leisurely mastery of the bowling, too careful to be called 
contemptuous, but so infinitely far removed from any possi- 
bility of getting out, or even of making a not quite perfect 
stroke, this seemed to my young eyes the completely godlike 
batsman, and the impression is still strong upon me after all 
these years. Wholly flawless and, as some philistines may 
think it, tiresome accuracy is the quality that has always 
fascinated me. 

So my role in this argument before the dying fire was 
clear: I was on Taylor’s side, and my friend was as decisively 
on Braid’s; so then we were bound to be at it hammer and 
tongs. We could come to no conclusion save that we only 
wished we had half the complaint of either champion, and 
I had actually induced my opponent to take his chamber 
candlestick when in a moment of insanity I said that once 
upon a time we might have had the same sort of discussion 
about John Ball or Freddie Tait. He had never seen them 
—he was very young indeed—and wanted to know all about 
them, and there was I, in for it again. John Ball was appal- 
lingly straight, and wore his enemies down by straightness, 
more than by any other of his tremendous qualities. I was 
always told that I was too young to have seen the greatest 
John Ball, capable of some terrific and irresistible strokes. 
When I knew him, it was accuracy, especially in a wind, that 
was his deadliest weapon. Freddie Tait, on the other hand, 
was a player of immense capacity both for error and recovery. 
He too could be beautifully accurate, and those who think of 
him as a slashing, slogging hitter are utterly wrong. There 
was something gentle and almost caressing in his approach to 
the ball, but on his crooked days he could nevertheless be 
very crooked. He was a kind of Mark Tapley among golfers 
in that he apparently wanted a state of things in which there 
would be a real credit in being jolly and coming out strong. 
His power of making prodigious shots when all seemed lost 

»drove his enemies to despair. It was undoubtedly magnificent, 
but John Ball going like an arrow through the wind down the 
very middle of the course was the man not merely for my 
money but for my exquisite satisfaction. 


I like my heroes to be machine-like, but the machinery 
must be perfectly oiled, lovely and precise. Accuracy does 
not consist wholly in the avoidance of mistake, perhaps by a 
narrow margin and by mere pusillanimous caution. Each 
stroke must be flawless in itself, and it must be made not only 
in commonplace but, if need be, in heroic circumstances. 
There was a certain second shot of Taylor’s up to the Briars 
green at Hoylake—he won that Championship by the length 
of the street—which was at once the most accurate and the 
most heroic I ever saw. It was a full cleek shot in the teeth 
of a hurricane; the ball knocked the flag out of the hole and 
lay stone dead for a three. 

Accuracy on that immortal scale naturally demands method 
of the highest quality, not necessarily beauty of style, though 
I always enjoyed watching J. H. hit the ball more perha 
than anyone else, but solidity and firmness and immobility 
the highest degree. I think it wants also a certain quality 
of mind and a real hatred of error for its own sake. I have 
heard J. H. say of one who had been in earlier days an Open 
Champion, “He was a bad player, sir”; say it with all the 
emphasis of the shaken cok ae which he is capable. The 
poor man had had a tendency to hook so great as to be 
criminal. 

Another example of contrast comes to me from a game 
about which I know perhaps too little. However, I will take 
the risk and name those two illustrious Frenchmen whom | 
used once to watch spell-bound at Wimbledon—Borotra and 
Lacoste. The crowd adored—and, for that matter. still adores 
—Borotra, nor can anyone wonder at it, for not only was he 
a superlatively good player, but he was the best fun in the 
world; he was ever leaping, dancing, grinning, full of good 
humour, a piece of quicksilver running about the court, 
retrieving a ball that no one else could be expected to reach, 
retrieving a mistake that no one expected him to make. But 
it was rather Lacoste, who retired all too young from the scené 
of his triumphs, that fascinated me. Here was somebody who 
had the great golfing virtue of doing the same thing over and 
over again and doing it, as far as the ignorant might judge, 
in the perfectly right way. And he did it, as I recall him, 
with no shade of expression flitting across his countenance, no 
matter what occurred. And yet, perhaps it would be wrong 
to call him expressionless, for there was something of the 
agreeably saturnine. 

In this matter of going on for ever and ever, and at the 
same time concealing all emotion, the billiard-players are 
surely in a class by themselves. No other body of men can 
don so impenetrable a mask. I have just been looking at 
Thackeray’s picture in Vanity Fair of Rawdon Crawley 
playing billiards, puffing a vast cigar with a look of cheerful 
venom on his face, while two shady persons in the background 
are obviously telling each other in whispers that he is the man 
to back. Rawdon “ from being a brilliant amateur, had grown 
to be a consummate master of billiards” who would wait till 
the bets were against him before making “some prodigious 
hits which would restore the battle.” Doubtless he was 
formidable, but he has not the quiet, professional air: he loo 
the great amateur. Was there ever a professional who h 
not that silent, inscrutable look, this, as it is elegantly calle 
“dead pan” face? The only one I can think of in a limited 
experience was Inman, once so famous in Tom Webster’s 
caricatures. He seemed, for all his skill, to play more like an 


inspired amateur than did his victims, and some shadow of 
discontent, some slight gleam of unhallowed satisfaction would 
pass for an instant across his features like a breath across & 
mirror. They all do the same thing over and over again, but 
about him there seemed now and again something almost 
human. 














LETTERS TO 


In American Eyes 


Sm,—In two recent Foreign Affairs Debates in the House of Commons 
I have made speeches about Anglo-American Relations, which were 
reported more or less extensively in an influential American weekly. 
As a consequence of this, I have had many letters from the other 
side of the Atlantic, all of them interesting and some really rather 
touching. I believe that readers would, in particular, be interested in 
the following extract from a letter, dated June 11th, written by an 
Attorney at Law, who lives at Fort Worth, Texas.—Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons. Goprrey NICHOLSON. 


( “ It may be of interest to you to know what the common reaction 
in my locality has been to the recent truce talks in Korea. Generally 
I have found them to be this: |. Most of the people to whom I have 
talked expressed the opinion that, if peace can be effected without 
further concessions to the Communists, it is probably best; 2. But 
there is a strong feeling that too many concessions have been made 
already and that we may have come very close to sacrificing honour 
for an armistice; 3. There seems to be a strong sentiment that we are 
selling South Korea out and that we have failed to accomplish that 
which we set out to do in Korea; 4. Many people feel that we have 
failed to wage war in Korea as we should have done and that conse- 
quently we will lose face in Asia; 5. Most of the people I know are 
very sympathetic towards the stand that Syngman Rhee has taken 
in opposition to the truce. All in all I have gathered the opinion 
that most of us in this part of the United States feel that we have 
failed to exercise our strength to winning Korea and that we have 
sacrificed at least a part of our honour to achieve peace. I have the 
strong impression that Korea has left a bad taste in the mouth of 
most Americans, along with a feeling that we have “dragged our 
feet " and let down our friends, the South Koreans, and that we have 
allowed the Chinese Communists to win not by their own strength, 
but by our lack of will to win 

“| find that there is, hereabouts, a strong and determined opposition 
to any talk of allowing the Chinese Communists to take a seat in 
the United Nations. Most of the people whom I have talked to 
feel that we should resist their admission even to the point of with- 
drawing from the United Nations if they are seated. In evaluating 
this sentiment that I report, as well as those listed above, you must 
realise that this part of the United States, ic. Texas, the American 
Mid-West and the deep South, is what is sometimes called the Bible 
Belt of America. That is, it is the section of the country that is 
probably most religiously inclined. Because of this the moral issues 
involved in the question of Red China’s admission to the United 
Nations play a very important part in the consideration given by 
the people. Many people in this section feel that to admit Red China 
to the United Nations is to invite the Devil to supper. 

“I have not found, in my conversations with my friends, much 
enthusiasm for the proposed meeting of Mr. Churchill, the Premier 
of France—if they ever get one—and Mr. Eisenhower. While Mr. 
Churchill is greatly admired and respected in this section, it is feared 
that he will press too strongly for admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. Also the instability of the French government makes 
most of us feel that anything that might be accomplished at such a 
meeting will go for naught and that France will continue to “ drag 
her feet” as far as taking any decisive steps are concerned. This 
is particularly true about the question of allowing the West German 
Republic to participate in the defence of Western Europe, which is 
very popular here 

“| read again in this morning's newspaper a report of the indignation 
expressed by much of the English press concerning the commercials 
which accompanied the showing of the films of the Coronation. It 
may be that they are fully justified in their wrath, but I think that they 
mostly do not realise that to us commercials on radio and television 
are understood not to have any relation to the subject-matter of the 
broadcast which accompanies the commercials. In other words we 
accept the commercials as a necessary evil which is tolerated because 
of the good programs (sic) that they bring us. 

.. “1, personally, am a native Texan, the third generation in this 
State, and the sixth generation in America. I am a veteran of World 
War Il and of the Korean War. We live in a five-room house, 
which I own, in a middle-class neighbourhood where the average home 
costs about 10,000 dollars. I own a car, radio, television and the 
usual conveniences found in American homes. I would probably be 
classified as a very average middle class professional man. I very 
sincerely hope that I am not too presumptive in writing to you as I 
have done. My intentions are not to be a * home-grown’ ambassador, 
but I would like, in my small way, to contribute something to better 
understanding between your country and mine. .. .”) 
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THE EDITOR 


The B.B.C. Monopoly 


Sir,—The argument against commercial broadcasting of sound, Vision 
or aught else, is instinctive rather than rational. We all know what 
has happened to the Press as a result of absolute freedom to enter 
and practise in that sphere; but we are all satisfied that neither that 
nor any other price can be too high to pay as an absolute safeguard 
against very much worse evils. But in the matter of broadcasting few 
people have such feelings; and I, for one, think we shall be very much 
better off with a monopoly which will know that it is ipso facto suspect 
to listeners and viewers and eternally invigilated by the Press and wil] 
therefore, be everlastingly alert to shine by truth and quality. Of 
course you may say this is facile optimism, the monopoly may think 
it preferable to invoke Mephistopheles; I can only say that | do not 
think so, a monopoly can’t afford to fool even some of the people some 
of the time—provided, of course, its exposer is ever ready in the back- 
ground.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE CoRDEROY 
15 Warwick Square, S.W.1. 


The Miller’s Mystique 

Sir,—Reading Lord Carrington’s speech, when replying to the 
reasoned objections to white bread, one wonders what are the interests 
of those who brief him. How does it come about that the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s Parliamentary Secretary can declare that whole-wheat 
bread is “less palatable” than white bread, when all who eat whole- 
wheat bread are of the reverse opinion, although this may have been 
otherwise before they took to eating natural bread? Perhaps his 
advisers have reached this strange conclusion from the figures of the 
relative consumption of white and whole-wheat bread; in which case, 
one wonders if they have taken into consideration such essential facts 
as the higher price of whole-wheat bread and its more nourishing and 
satisfying character. 

Lord Carrington states that there are “ problems of digestibility,” 
implying that whole-wheat bread is indigestible, whereas it is white 
bread that is indigestible and, being without the natural roughage of 
whole-wheat, is a common cause of constipation, He states that 
whole-wheat bread “does not keep well,” implying that this is a 
bad thing, whereas this is because it is a “live” food and its valuable 
active qualities have not been killed with preservatives. In any case, 
if a housekeeper cannot gauge a household's bread consumption, she 
need not lay in large stocks and can buy half-loaves 

Lord Carrington further states that “ wholemeal flour and bread” 
will be “freely available and would still be sold at the same price as 
national bread.” The facts are that whole-wheat bread has now gone 
up to Is. 3d. a loaf, as compared with 74d. to 8$d. per loaf of white 
or national bread.—Yours faithfully, ADRIAN BRUNEL. 

First House, Bulstrode Way, Gerrard's Cross 





Commonwealth and Empire 


E. Vulliamy knows more history and more English than 


Mr. C. 
I do. He must see himself that to write of “ Imperial and Foreign’ 
news is sensible, but “ Commonwealth and Foreign” is bad English 
Though the Queen does not bear the title of Empress, she. like 
King George III, “succeeded to an Empire as great in extent as its 
reputation was unsullied,” as Lord Chatham said in 1778. Who was 
emperor then? or when King Henry VIII declared “this Kingdom 
is an Empire”? I cannot track that quotation down: but the attainder 
of Thomas Cromwell calls him “Circumventor of your most royal 
Person and the Imperial Crown of this your realm.” Lethington, the 
secretary of Scotland, writing a generation later to Cecil on the Queen 
of Scots’ title to the English Crown twice calls it the “ Imperial Crown.” 
And the present Imperial State Crown was made for Queen Victoria's 
coronation, years before she thought of becoming Empress of India 
Imperium merum does not imply an Emperor, but authority “ with- 
out knowledging or recognising of any other supream power of 
authority,” the sovereignty of a power.—Yours faithfully. 
EDMUND J. A 


Sik, 


EASTEN 


Burley 


Vicarage, Ringwood, Hants. 


Fund For Korean Children 


Sir,— While the struggle in Korea continues to fill the headlines of the 
world Press, those with imagination appreciate dimly what the conflict 
of these past tragic years has meant to the people of Korea. With 
half of their country devastated, and their colleges, schools, factories, 
shops and homes destroyed or broken up; with 4,500,000 refugees to 
be cared for (amongst them 77,000 known to be orphans), there 's 
much to appeal to us who pride ourselves as a nation on our humanity. 

Indeed, some of us have had visual evidence of the tragic scale of 
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suffering of the people of Korea, and very specially of that of their 
children. 
“What can I do?” is the cry of the housewife and the family man, 
“How can I help where so much is needed ?” 
One of the many organisations which have been working during 
the last two years to establish contacts with the Korean people is 
International Help for Children. Small as this Organisation is, it 
has been directly responsible for helping over 5,000 children from 
Greece, Germany, Italy, France and Britain, Working through small 
voluntary committees or existing relief bodies, it arranges for groups 
of children, accompanied by their own leaders speaking the language 
of both child and host, to spend months, and sometimes years as the 
guests of private families. In this atmosphere of love and affection 
the child, so long removed from secure ‘home conditions, is enabled 
to build up his strength before returning to take part in the struggle 
again amongst his own people. Greek, German and Italian refugees 
helped in this way have prospered exceedingly, and have made lasting 
friendships with the families with whom they have spent so many 
happy months 
Now over 100 families have been found by International Help for 
Children Committees willing and able to invite 25 Korean children as 
guests into their homes for a long period of rehabilitation. The 
authorities on both sides have given every assistance and all is set 
for this work to go ahead. It is felt that a KOREAN CHILDREN 
FUND of £3,000 should be established to help meet the costs of travel 
and administrative expenses in connection with this project. We are, 
therefore, asking all those who feel able to help in this humane work 
to send as large a contribution as possible to us addressed to: 
International Help for Children 
c/o Barclays Bank, 
161 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
—Yours faithfully, 
RUPERT DE LE Bere, President. 
EDWINA MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, Vice-President. 
SyBit THORNDIKE, Vice-President. 


Memorial to Miss Strachey 

Sir,— Many friends of Miss J. P. Strachey are anxious to commemorate 
her long and distinguished service to Newnham College as Fellow, 
Tutor and Principal, and her life-long interest in the education of 
women. It seems to us that it would be fitting to establish a fund 
to be administered by the College for some purpose in which Miss 
Strachey had a particular interest. The suggestion has been made 
that the fund should be used to give grants either to British students 
of the College for travel in France or to overseas students for travel 
in the British Isles or on the continent. We would welcome comments 
on these proposals and any other suggestions. 

Subscriptions and suggestions should be sent to Miss R. L. Cohen, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, to whom cheques should be made 


payable.—Yours faithfully, E. M. Burter, R. L. CoHeEN, WINIFRED C., 
Cuttts, Lynpa Grier, J. B. Mircnett, J. E. Norton, Heven E. 
Pacmer, C. D. RackHaM, A. Ropertson, M. G. Wattas, E. E. H. 


WELSFORD. 


The Spectator, June 25th, 1853 


THE great military display at the camp at Chobham, on Tuesday, proved 
a perfect success. So long as her Majesty remained on the ground, 
even the weather was propitious. All the various roads leading 
to Chobham Common were choked up with carriages, equestrians of 
both sexes, and pedestrans. Omnibuses ran from all points South of 
London, charging enormous fares. At Chertsey, every kind of vehicle 
that could be picked up was hired; and, no matter how ricketty the 
carriage or the horse, the most extravagant prices were exacted. The 
rush was as great as on Derby day. ... The Queen and Prince Albert, 
the King and Queen of Hanover, the Duchess of Kent, the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, travelled to Staines by the South- 
western Railway. At Staines they alighted, and proceeded under an 
escort of cavalry to the Common; Queen Victoria passing through Port- 
nall Park, the seat of Colonel Challoner. As the carriage drove out 
of the Park, her Majesty's party were met by Lord Hardinge. Here 
the Queen mounted a black charger, richly caparisoned; and, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert and the King of Hanover riding on either 
side, preceded by a detachment of Life Guards, and followed by a 
brilliant cortége of carriages, rode towards Magnet Hill, whereon is 
the royal pavilion. At half-past eleven the royal standard was run up 
the flagstaff, and a movement of the Life Guards at the extreme end 
of the road showed that the Queen had entered the encampment. 
Immediately, the brigades of infantry fired in succession three vollies 
from right to left, while the great guns of the artillery added their 
thunder to the roar of the musketry. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


HAY-MAKING is one of the oldest processes of agriculture, for the 
cutting and drying of grass comes out of the distant past of the wooden 
plough. Modern research proves that it is a wasteful process. $0 
wasteful that as much as half the nutritional value of the crop r 
lost in the sun and rain. The protein vanishes and often a rough 
fibre is all that remains. Perhaps this is a black picture of the result 
of a day’s work in the sun, but it can be so. Ensiling grass prevents 
the heavy protein loss. The crop can be cut and carried without the 
drying-out operation and the cows are so fond of the product of 
the silage pit or tower that they are loth to eat anything else. | 
is not a new thing, of course, but so conservative is the man who 
works On the land that he still wonders about consigning a field of 
growing hay to a hole in the ground. 





Humble Bees. 

The humble bee came buzzing out of the hedge in front of my 
face and presently another of the same kind appeared too, and | 
concluded that there was a nest in the bank, although | did not 
bother to prod and poke to find out. Only the colonies of honey 
bees survive the winter as a unit and even they renew their working 
population every four or five weeks in the summer; but nearly all 
the humble bees, like the drones of the honey bee, meet a cold 
death when autumn comes, for only a few queens survive. On these 
queens depends the establishment of new broods in banks or holes in 
the ground. Once, when I was a small boy, I went to dig out a 
colony of humble bees, knowing no better. I found the brood after 
excavating with great determination and discovered to my dismay that 
the humble bee does not store for the winter and there is no honey 
comb to be had. The hibernating queens take their chance against 
flood and frost and the hunting mouse and emerge to the first warmth 
of spring with the task of house-hunting before them. 


Moorland Summer. 

Ling has been out for quite a while but the heather will be a little 
time yet. Everywhere in the lower countryside summer is lush. The 
meadows are thick with the rising grass. The brown fields have 
disappeared and the corn is up knee-high like the buttercups at the 
side of the stream. The trees are in full leaf, and in fact the first 
leaf waste has started. The rough hills are nearer the sun, but the 
air up there is colder and it takes time for the black, acid earth to 
come to life. One day the distant hills seem asleep and then all at 
once the blue and purple tinge is there and the heather is out in full 
bloom. It is an extraordinary transformation, like the rising of young 
ferns or the rusting of bracken at the beginning of winter. However 
long summer may seem down in the valley where charlock grows and 
honeysuckle drapes the hedge, it is short and much more beautiful 
up on the moor. Summer will come soon up there when the newly- 
fledged curlew takes the air and the moorland gull deserts the nesting 
ground. 


Carrion Crows. 

The carrion crow is about the most alert bird there is. To take 
him unawares requires stealth and cunning and, even when surprised, 
he seems to have something of the owl’s soft and silent departure. 
He can put himself twenty feet in the air without a sound and no 
more than two or three beats of his black wings. Many times I have 
gone through the undergrowth among the larches to discover the birds 
at the nest—a second laying, I think—and each time they have seen 
me first. It amuses me to see how they come back and turn above 
the spot, keeping more than a gunshot up, although I have no gun 
with me. A magpie that seems to favour a patch of ground among 
the gorse has an even more uncanny knowledge of my presence, and 
leaves so quickly and with such a trick of evasive fight that I wonder 
if he ever did flip up and round the thornbush. Both of these birds 
have countless generations of cunning behind them. Because of the 
nature of their food they can only survive by keeping a wary eye open 
as they pick and scavenge on the ground 


Liquid Manure. 

For a long time I had a large cistern in my garden and used it 
to ensure a supply of liquid manure which was made by suspending 
a sack of manure in rainwater. There is one necessary precaution 
with such a method and that is to ensure that the liquid is further 
diluted to suit the various plants on which it is to be used. A strong 
solution can have the opposite of the desired effect. On the whole, 
the method is much cheaper than buying liquid fertilisers although 
these may have a better chemical balance. IAN NIALL. 
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THE 


QUEEN'S PLAYERS 


HE names of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Burbage typify 
the first Elizabethan stage. 


Who are the Queen’s Players of this age? Are 
there among them names that will still be remem- 
bered 400 years from now — in a London as far 
removed from the second Elizabeth as we are from 
the first? 


Kenneth Tynan, Evening Standard theatre critic, 
gives a provocative answer. 


He puts the Queen’s Players of 1953 under the 
microscope of his own brilliant mind. 


Who are they? Their names — and Tynan’s 
assessment of their merit — will be given day by day 
in the EVENING STANDARD. 


KENNETH TYNAN is the most-talked-of theatre 
critic in London. There has been nobody like him since 
the youthful Bernard Shaw opened fire 60 years ago. 
He is the voice of youth in the London playhouse. 


THE QUEEN’S PLAYERS begins on Monday next, exclusively in the 


EVENING STANDARD 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Incidental History 


Honourable Company. By M. Bellasis. With a Preface by Arthur 
Bryant. (Hollis and Carter. 2\s.) 

** HONOURABLE COMPANY” is a punning title to describe the 
members of the Bellasis family who, in their different generations, 
served the Honourable East India Company or pursued their avoca- 
tions on the fringes of its sphere of authority. It is a remarkable 
tale, and the more remarkable for being by no means unique, and it 
is not surprising that it has captured the imagination of its narrator. 
It begins for all practical purposes (for an earlier excursion made no 
permanent mark) in 1769 when one John Bellasis, younger son of a 
branch of the Bellasis family long settled in Westmorland, went out 
in the military service of the Company (which was the less sought 
after of its two services) to Bombay (which was the least popular of 
the Presidencies), When he died, still in Bombay, in 1808 as the 
Company’s Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, he had made a fortune 
and a high reputation, had given timely aid to his relatives at home, 
had married his only daughter to the head of one of the biggest of 
the Agency Houses with which the future of Bengal’s commerce lay 
(a connection which stood him in very good stead) and had set up in 
the Company’s service or elsewhere in India his own five sons and 
a number of nephews and other relatives. 

In all between twenty and thirty of the family were born or served 
in India between 1769 and the end of the Company’s rule. Most of 
them were soldiers (three, including General John, rose to the rank 
of General), a few were civilians, one was for a time a free merchant 
in a great Bombay house, some sought their fortune, in the eighteenth 
century phrase, ‘‘ in the seafaring way.’’ One of the soldiers left 
the Company’s service to grasp at the glittering but elusive prizes 
open to the European soldiers of fortune serving the Indian princes ; 
he fell with the prizes unwon, shot through the head in storming a 
fort. Another was the occasion of a cause célébre in Bombay when 
he shot a man dead in a duel and, being found guilty of manslaughter, 
was transported to New South Wales. Though soon released, he 
was only reinstated after years of petitioning the Directors, and the 
exercise of all the influence of General John and his powerful 
merchant son-in-law. Some died young in India or at sea; others 
returned to end their days peacefully in England. All were seeking 
their fortunes ; some succeeded, though none in a spectacular way ; 
others failed. 

The history of such families can throw much light on the develop- 
ment of British India, particularly when it can be illustrated from a 
good collection of family correspondence. The Bellasis family 
appear to possess, in addition to some charming portraits (a number 











Ready Today 


C. G. Jung 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 


Volume 12 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
ALCHEMY 


35s. net 


This is the first volume to appear in the 
Collected Edition of Jung’s works and the 
first time Psychology and Alchemy has been 
translated into English. Together with the 
Psychology of the Unconscious and Psychologi- 
cal Types it forms a triad of his most important 
works. The Collected Edition has been 
translated by R. F. C. Hull, and prepared by 
the author in consultation with the editorial 
committee of three members, Sir Herbert Read, 
Dr. Michael Fo:dham and Dr. Gerhard Adler. 
Its publication is an event of outstanding 
importance. 
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of which are here reproduced) and such trophies as a lock of Tipu’s 
hair (cut from his head when his body was identified after the storm. 
ing of Seringapatam), a collection of such letters, though Miss Bellasis 
does not make it clear how extensive it is. It is therefore the more 
to be regretted that the book has not been planned in such a way as 
to include fuller quotations from them, and that, although con. 
temporary memoirs and certain secondary sources have been exten. 
sively used, no attempt has been made to supplement the family 
material systematically from the voluminous records of the Com- 
pany preserved in the India Office Library. 

The note on the book’s dust-cover states that Miss Bellasis has 
sought ** not merely to resurrect *’ the personages of her story but 
also ‘‘ to use them as pegs on which to hang a panorama of their 
times.’’ The result is a good deal of most interesting biographical 
material about the family and those with whom they intermarried, 
but material which is embedded in a highly impressionistic account 
of the India of their times. This account is at its best when it por- 
trays in vivid pictorial terms the pageantry of India and seeks to 
show the impact of the vast and strange sub-continent on those who 
went out to it from their quiet English villages or country towns, 
But it provides a very imperfect guide to the more sober facts of its 
economic, political and social structure, and produces in total a 
somewhat cinematographic effect. In form the book is discursive 
and the narrow border-line between illustration and digression is 
often crossed. Finally, the devices of the novelist are more 
frequently employed than is justifiable in a work which is intended 
to be strictly historical. The following passage, describing the 
death of Lord Cornwallis, is an example of the semi-fictional 
approach : 

‘*Up the broad sacred river swam the Governor-General’s 
budgerows, passing the burning-ghats, with their death-fires, death- 
garlands, death-chant... India passed by, temples and palaces, 
ruins and mud villages, seemingly as limitless as the staring sky... 
And during those last ten days of voyaging, must not time have 
flowed back, like Gunga, for the dying man? Surely my Lord 
must have traversed again the years of his honourable life, and 
thought less of the battles and triumphs than of the brief space when 
he had been happy with a lovely young wife.’’ 

Lucy S. SUTHERLAND, 


The Age of Reform 


Politics in the Age of Peel. By Norman Gash. (Longmans, 45s.) 


Tue change that has come over the study of modern British political 
history in the last quarter of a century might be described as a shift 
from concern with what was done to concern with how it was done, 
from persons and causes to parties and methods. Politics in the 
Age of Peel might suggest, to someone unacquainted with this 
development, a book about the reforms of the 1830s, or the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, or the defeat of Chartism. Mr. Gash’s learned 
and fascinating volume deals with none of these things; he is con- 
cerned to explore the nature of the electoral system established by the 
first Reform Act from the point of view of persons who wished to get 
elected, or to see their friends and supporters elected; it deals with 
technicalities like constituency boundaries and registration, with 
patronage and bribery, with influence and intimidation. Mr. 
Gash’s heroes are not Peel nor Melbourne nor Russell, but three 
men who played hardly any part in politics in the wider sense, 
Francis Robert Bonham on the Conservative side, and Joseph Parkes 
and James Coppock among the Liberals. 

There are certainly dangers in the new concentration upon ques- 
tions of organisation rather than principle; it becomes too easy, a8 
other writers have shown, to slide from the obvious truth that self- 
interest plays a not inconspicuous part in the career of any politician 
to the view that the political life has no rewards to offer other than the 
satisfaction of personal ambitions, to the view that nothing separates 
Whig from Tory, or Liberal from Conservative, but the colour of 
their ribbons. This was not true of the England of George III; it 
was still less true of the England of William IV or the young Victoria. 

Of this, Mr Gash is obviously well aware. He would be perfectly 
justified in claiming that the analysis which he makes of the repre- 
sentative system in this ‘‘golden age of the political club as of the 
private member’’ is an essential prec¢ndition for understanding the 
possibilities of political action at this time. He might go further and 
claim that, despite appearances, the system was in many ways an 
admirable one, that it provided for the representation upon a sound 
basis of what were recognised to be the main social forces in a highly 
organised community, and even provided leeway for the opinions 
of those still unenfranchised to make themselves felt. The very 
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efiectiveness of local ties, which at their worst were a source of 
corruption, were at their best a real guarantee of independence for 
the Parliamentarian. As Mr. Gash does in fact point out in his 
masterly introduction, the system could not endure. The Tory 
opposition to the Reform Bill was founded on a correct prognosis; 
admit of change and change will continue; until at last one gets 
the full flood of universal franchise and its inescapable concomit- 
ants, tight party organisation and the reduction of members of 
Parliament to the position of mere delegates. There is much more 
to be said than is usually admitted for an organic representation of a 
society through its natural articulations in preference to the anony- 
mous totals of the ballot-box or Gallup-poll. 

It would be monstrously ungrateful not to acknowledge the 
service which Mr, Gash’s work will render, or the patient scholarship 
that has gone to this detailed reconstruction of the political mores 
of more than a century ago. But the task is left incomplete. We 
gre not shown how in fact this system did work from the point of 
view of national politics, or how it was affected by the rapid trans- 
formation of England that was taking place; the Reform Act 
remedied the injustice to Northern industry but left London seriously 
under-represented. A Macaulay would have made of Mr. Gash’s 
book the **third chapter’’ in a rounded narrative. Mr. Gash himself 
still has the time. MAX BELOFF. 


Great Ladies 


The Glitter and the Gold. By Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan (formerly 
Duchess of Marlborough). (Heinemann. 15s.) 


Very few women born with a desire to shine can say no to the 
idea of becoming a Duchess—certainly not a daughter of America’s 
financial aristocracy, in the eighteen-ninety era, heiress to everything 
except a great title, urged—in fact, driven—to accept by an ambitious 
mother. So, Consuelo Vanderbilt was married on November 6th, 
1894, at St. Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue, N.Y., to the ninth 
Duke of Marlborough who had come to America, ** a country he 
even then announced he would never revisit,’’ solely in order to find 
and to marry a woman rich enough to recondition and maintain 
Blenheim Palace and young and healthy enough to produce an heir 
to be ** the next link in the chain.’’ The book, therefore, is a study, 
as the title suggests, on the theme, ‘‘All that glisters is not gold’’, by 
a sensitive and intelligent woman, who, even in the’nineties, had some 
idea of social and economic problems and some sympathy already 
with the poor and distressed. She passed from the height of 
American to the height of British snobbery to dwell among those who 
were 
‘* enshrined in a hyper-aristocratic niche where sorrow or want or 
fear were unknown. It was all very well to spend a few days in such 
a rarified atmosphere where the problems created by modern 
economic conditions and the restless upward striving of twentieth- 
century socialism were hardly realised. But I would have felt 
stifled had my stay lasted longer. I wanted a small house not too 
far from London and on a wonderful summer day I found it. It 
was called Crowhurst and was a little Tudor mansion lost in a fold 
of the North Wolds.’’ 

Such a book cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. It is 
of course full of those personal notes on a galaxy of well-known 
people which we most of us like to read, however trivial some of them 
may be. From Kings and Queens and Princes and Prime Ministers 
to the orphan children of the poor, this play has a very extensive cast. 
But the plot of the play and its sub-plots cover the Great Revolution 
which has consigned the life into which Miss Vanderbilt married to a 
past as remote as the Age of Queen Anne. They cover the incidence of 
the two great wars ; the interplay of Britain and America (another 
vast theme, looking not only backward but forward); and the 
European orbit of aristocracy (shrunken now, but by no means 
perished), to which all duchesses belong by right of the Almanach de 
Gotha. 

The illustrious marriage was not a happy one. It ended first in 
separation and then in divorce. In 1921 both Duke and Duchess 
remarried. Consuelo Vanderbilt was a Duchess no longer. Her two 
sons, the consolations of her first marriage, had grown up. She 
became Madame Jacques Balsan, a French citizen, wife of Colonel 
Balsan, an ex-officer of the French Army with a distinguished war 
record and a family business at Chateauroux, dating from the seven- 
teenth century. She settled down, apparently in great contentment, 
to the congenial life of an international hostess and of a lady bountiful. 

The French like meeting foreigners, but seldom invite them. It 
seemed appropriate that we should give cosmopolitan parties ’’—at 

St in a house in Paris overlooking the Champs de Mars : later 
at Lou Scuil near Eze, a house built to her orders in eleventh century 
style ; and later yet at the beautiful Normandy chateau of Saint- 
Georges-Motel. She also continued her career of good works and 
Public service which took the form at Saint-Georges-Motel of a 
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sanatorium or ‘* preventorium ”’ for some eighty children ‘‘ who were 
recuperating from operations or in need of preventive care,’’ and 
later for children in the early stages of tuberculosis. 

The book closes with the terrible days of June, 1940, with a dash 
to Pau to find an emergency home for the children. Too late—the 
Germans were at Saint-Georges. Cut off from their base, the Balsans 
retreated via Bordeaux and Bayonne to Spain, and eventually to 
Lisbon and the U.S.A. The distinguished authoress has given us 
not a typical but a representative account of her life and experiences 
as she found them and formed them. She has embellished it with 
some charming portraits and photographs of herself, her families 
and her homes. It makes an interesting story—the incredible iuxury 
and profusion of the world into which she was born, its social 
pageantry, its curious ambitions, its effect on a simple and kindly 
nature. Nota grande dame, but in her way a great lady. 

FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN, 
* * 7 * 
Angela Burdett-Coutts. By Clara Burdett Patierson. (Murray. 18s.) 


THERE is unusual material in this book ; for money is power, and 
power to the extent of £80,000 a year comes to few. Angela Burdett- 
Coutts was born m 1814, and died in 1906. She was the grand- 
daughter of Thomas Coutts, the wealthy banker, one of whose 
daughters married Sir Francis Burdett. In 1837 her grandfather’s 
second wife left her the whole of the enormous Coutts fortune, to 
the chagrin of her father. Early in life he had held Radical views, 
He is described on a medal as ‘* the man which dared to be honest 
in the worst of times,’’ but in 1833 the Duke of Wellington considered 
that the possession of property had changed his views: ‘* He has 
discovered that they have gone too far, and thinks it not unlikely 
that the destruction of one description of property will draw after it 
the destruction of all.’’ Sir Francis thought the fortune ought to 
have come to his wife. (There was no Married Women’s Property 
Act.) With the quiet strength of character that she showed throughout 
life, Angela left home. She took with her as chaperon her gover- 
ness who, whether as Miss Meredith or later as Mrs. Brown, remained 
with her till death. It was not till then that Angela married. 

Her great-niece, Mrs. Patterson, tells us that it is impossible to 
write a ‘* full-dress biography ’’ because so much has been destroyed. 
Perhaps that is why the book is tantalising. Not only is the material 
incomplete, but the arrangement and comment are not as illuminat- 
ing as they might have been. Nevertheless there is much of inter- 
est. There are letters from Dickens, Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, 
Sir Henry Irving and others. Those from the Duke of Wellington 
are the most personal. They begin in 1839, and in 1847 marriage is 
discussed. The Duke writes, ‘‘ You are Young! My dearest!... 
I entreat you again in this way, not to throw yourself away upon a 
Man old enough to be your Grandfather !°’ His tender care of her 
continued, and later in the year he wrote urging her to keep her feet 
warm and dry. ‘* If mine are ever cold I rub them against each 
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other at night as I have intreated youtodo! I think of you when 
I am in the act of doing so... .”’ 

The money was administered generously and wisely. Even a 
partial list of her charities is impressive. She endowed bishoprics, 
erected and supported schools, protected children, distributed food 
to the starving, encouraged crafts, sent nurses to the Zulu war, 
built ‘‘ homes ’’ for ‘** unfortunates. ’ She was well known to the 
poor. In ‘* the dreaded reform demonstration ’’ of 1866, twenty 
thousand men passed through the streets in procession, and when 
they came to her house they ‘* caught a glimpse of her well-known 
face ’’ and raised a shout. Each line took up the cheer as it came 
abreast. For three hours it continued. It was ‘‘ a people’s ovation 
to Miss Coutts.’’ 

In 1871 Queen Victoria raised her to the peerage in her own right. 
Edward VII once described her as ‘* after my mother the most 
remarkable woman in the kingdom.’’ They were the only two 
women of the period who had power in their own right. 


HELEN FirZRANDOLPM. 
The Clumsy Blue Bird 


Selected Poems. Idris Davies. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Famous Meeting. Robert Gittings. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
A Mask for Janus. W.S. Merwin. (Yale. $2.50.) 


A MORE serious problem than how to sell peetry, though it is less 
frequently discussed, is how to write it. How many men made 
poetry from war experience whom later years have shown up as 
artless or mute? The poetry of private experience needs a strong, 
preferably universal, occasion to cement its meaning. .Now the 
times are propitious for nothing if not for a review of poetry itself, 
and a thoughtful study of how it may be written. This is no fruitless 
task of sterile self-consciousness, but involves analysis and reformation 
of words, from the meaning and rhythm of monosyllables to the 
meaning and construction of myths. When one notices that many 
of the younger poets are articulate in form but quite diffident in 
statement, it is heartless as well as inappropriate to sigh for the 
political rhetoric of a previous age, of which the late Mr. Idris 
Davies’s Selected Poems forms a typical example: 
** Do you remember 1926? That summer of soups and speeches, 

The sunlight on the idle wheels and the deserted crossings 

And the laughter and the cursing in the moonlit streets?’ 
The context of this kind of verse, the emotion of the political 
underdog, the inclination to sentimentalise the working man, has 
been removed or severely mollified by the Welfare State, and the 
poet has to look further into the nature of existence itself to make 
any original discovery. Mr. Davies wrote the kind of poem which 
sums up or pin-points the events of the year, the atmosphere of 
the time, in the manners of journalism, balladry and Auden. His 
are mostly portraits of people in the mining valley where he lived 
in Wales, sketches or skits, impressions of places, almost all with 
a political slant that is sometimes stirring, sometimes sentimental. 
His rhythms are occasionally swing-song or obvious, but broken and 
dominated by the statement whose genial object is to let us breathe 
the coal-dust on the slopes of Gwalia, share in the history and 
suffering of a people, and above all to have pity: 

** O what is man that coal should be so careless of him, 
And what is coal that so much blood should be upon it?’’ 
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Like Men Betrayed 


‘** A highly creditable work of fiction by 
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But when the crisis behind a poem has passed, we look in poetry for 
a residue, a formation, of truth that attains the potency of a symbol 
Sometimes Mr. Davies's pity seems merely to fulfill the demands of 
a psychological habit. Its rhetoric is modelled ultimately on the 
prose of the Bible, with verse cadence and pairs of echoing Statements 
But the pity is not sufficiently interesting to hold us, and the structure 
of the verse falls to pieces over the hollows of thought. Ideally 
verse should be held together by joinery of thought and feeling 
as well as line and polish of form; Mr. Davies’s work is mainly 
personal statement of a descriptive and emotive kind. It makes 
one think, good as it is, that something more than personal emotion 
in a social context is needed if poetry is to retain a serious attention, 

Mr. Robert Gittings takes us a long way from Wales, and also 
from poetry. On first reading, one is surprised by the agility and 
conversation-spontaneity of the title poem Famous Meeting, a 
dramatic monologue of Wellington recounting an imaginary meeting 
with Nelson. This is deliberately, almost skittishly, ‘‘after” 
Browning, poetry in which the lyrical intelligence is almost mute, 
giving place to the strident, matter-of-fact notes of argument or 
debate. Mr. Gittings seems excessively garrulous in his narratives, 
and might learn more from Landor than Browning. His indifference 
to ugliness of sound, as if the verse were railway-sleepers to be 
Stamped or leaped upon, is alarming. He has a talent for fiction 
or melodrama, a type of statement which appeals to, or hits, the 
stomach, and can invent or colour a situation, such as Boswell in 
the light of the London Journal, as skilfully as a historical novelist, 
This good quality is spoiled because he does not use words with 
their proper poetic force. Second-hand or second-rate words are 
useless in poetry, and their conquest or control should be the poet’s 
elementary and also his ultimate practice. 

The study of words becomes trivial and morbid unless directed 
towards meaning, and combined with an equally forceful study 
of people and things. We must be sceptical of finding in the present 
world a system of thought, such as Aquinas gave Dante, a harmony 
of ideas, in which every moment of experience, or temporary 
expedient, may find eternal significance. But though we cannot 
expect to find such a system or myth, it would be poetic suicide 
to give up the struggle of sorting and building. The apocalyptic 
tide of the war years is at low ebb, but many young poets are still 
attracted to myth as a release from the egocentricity of personal 
or occasional poetry. Mr. W. S. Merwin, a young American poet who 
lives in England, is sometimes densely mythical. In this first 
volume, which presumably contains much early work, he uses the 
symbols of myths for the vague resonance they contain. In poetry 
it is more important that a statement of interest and value should 
be made in original or newly experienced language, than that some 
vague stimulant should be given to the senses by a group of secon¢ 
hand symbols. Mr. Merwin at his worst is precious, literary and 
effete. At his best he has a sense of mystery, a fine delicacy of 
technique, and his use of language is deliberate and novel. But 
his myths should be forged into facts, given clear edges, and shown 
in hard light. A sensitive poem on Herons may exemplify what is 
needed: 

** As I was dreaming between hills 

That stones wake in a changing land, 

There in the country of morning 

I slept, and the hour and shadow slept.’’ 
The birds talk in the poet’s dream, but they are not herons. They 
have no connection with that clumsy blue bird, easily overcome by 
seagulls, which, if its throat is fastened with string, can be made 
to catch fish, or which sits so long at the water’s edge that a weasel 
may climb on its back to suck its blood. On such household facts 
a myth of the heron may be built. 

There is no surer way, if we intend to build a harmony of meaning 
with words, than to start with what we know, and finish with some- 
thing that may become intelligible. RICHARD MurpPHY. 


No Truce 


Love’s Apprentice: A Handbook for Combatants in the War of the 
Sexes. By Tom Hopkinson. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 
THE sex-war may be a crude, unscientific, uncompromising term, 
but we have all got used to it. The war’s publicity department has 
been directed for a long time by James Thurber, who,as Tom Hopkinson 
points out, takes his work seriously and says not the struggle naught 
availeth. To re-read Mencken's /n Defence of Women is to realise 
too that the ferocity of the whole thing is accentuated by the rust 
lessness of the age-old weapons. , 
But there are no handbooks, and that the first should come from 
Mr. Hopkinson is the opening surprise. Starting in a curiously 
facetious style, the author calls himself the Author and introduces 
M. Fiend and Mme. Bitch who discuss the validity of each chapter 
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The Rt. Hon. 


Sir Winston Churchill 


K.G., O.M., C.H., M.P. 


STEMMING THE TIDE 
SPEECHES 1951 and 1952 


The latest collection of Sir Winston Churchill’s~ speeches, edited by 
Randolph Churchill, covers the end of his period in Opposition and his 
return to Westminster as Prime Minister. The speeches are of particular 
interest inasmuch as they show Sir Winston’s treatment of the: great 
questions of the day both as leader of the Opposition and as Prime 
Minister. Here are his speeches on Tory policy for the Iron and Steel 
Industry, Transport, Re-armament and Defence, and his policies in 
respect of Egypt and Persia. The volume also includes his brilliant 
address to the U.S. Congress in Washington and his magnificent tribute 
to King George VI, broadcast to the Nation. 336 pp., Demy 8vo, 30s. net 
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Biographical sketches of 
CHARLES DENNIS FISHER: JOHN COLLIS SNAITH 
ROY FRANCIS TRUSCOTT 
PENROSE and JULIAN TENNYSON 


This book by the grandson of Alfred Lord Tennyson is given unity by 
its theme, which runs through all the essays, of brilliant promise cut 
short; for any of the five men who are portrayed here might, but for the 
luck of war or ill-health, have become great in the wordly sense. 

288 pp., Demy 8vo, 18s. net 
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GALA DAY LONDON 


photographs by Izis Bidermanas 
texts by 


John Betjeman, Paul Dehn, Clifford Dyment, T. S. 
Eliot, G. S. Fraser, Roy Fuller, Henry Green, Alan 
Pryce-Jones, Laurie Lee, John Lehmann, C. Day 
Lewis, John Minton, William Plomer, Anthony 
Powell, Leonard Rosoman, Alan Ross, William 
Sansom, Stephen Spender, G. W. Stonier, A. S. J. 
Tessimond, Keith Vaughan, Angus Wilson. 


“ This beautifully produced volume will be treasured for 
its striking photographs and the elegant prose related 
to them. For visitors, the perfect introduction, and for 
Londoners a new vision of the city.”".—The Queen  63/- 


FORMER PEOPLE 


by BORIS WATSON 


“ A first novel and a delightful ome. At once funny and 
sad ; lyrical and pathetic in the 19th century Russian 


g way.’ —New Statesman 

AS) ‘The end of an epoch in Russia is related with skill and 
y, charm.”’—Times Lit. Supp. 

S “ An attractive, well-balanced novel with a lot to teach 
4 us.”’—John o’ London's 

NN “ This is a first novel of real promise.’’—The Tablet 12/6 
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statesman 13/- 
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Mr. Frank Swinnerton writes: ‘This is a beautiful and 
original novel ,,. the annals of an Austrian family, 
first in Vienna, and then, as the old world passes 
and the generations reach successive maturities, in 
Canada. Austria and Canada are the two worlds of 
the title. Love of both gives perfection to a quiet, 
exquisite narrative in which every sensitive reader will 
find an illumination of life.’ 
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with him. First they discuss the leading sex-war champion, the cad, 
who is neither bounder nor oaf, but *‘‘a man who looks on woman as 
man’s natural prey.” The Ace of Cads may be the Vicomte de 
Valmont in Les Liaisons Dangereuses, although it is Richardson’s 
Lovelace who finally wins on points. So the patterns of behaviour are 
relentlessly disclosed, reminding everyone of their friends (‘* Of 
course, that’s just what so-and-so did,*’ or ‘* Now I know how to deal 
with him’’), and making good reading in themselves. If there should 
be any hypocrites who say that they are not interested in the sex-war, 
they can at least enjoy a new interpretation of eighteenth century 
classics or speculate on what could be the French for cad. 

The Author quotes many anecdotes he has heard or taken part 
in but it is surprising that he does not relate his findings to twentieth 
century classics. Would Margot Beste-Chetwynde qualify as a 
bitch? But I hope all this is being saved up for the advanced class. 

Since women are the unknown quantity in the sex war it was 
inevitable that the Author should discuss them on their own, because 
**sex is essentially a woman's province’’ and ‘‘the wisdom of the 
body’’ is what finally counts. Then there is the relationship between 
Woman and the Artist—*‘The bitch’’ (and here the Author sounds 
pleased) ‘‘is invariably enraged by him.’’ For this chapter the 
points of departure are in the nineteenth century—-Stendhal’s De 
l’Amour and Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris. Next comes Woman and 
the Saint and the explanation of how Western man, overwhelmed with 
guilt, is ‘‘desperately unhappy’’ about being sexually happy, and 
how the East, which always wins in the end, has left women the social 
backwardness and the personal contentment which they really want. 

What everyone wants is happiness in love; what they get, if they 
are phenomenally lucky, is happiness in marriage. But the Author is 
not really concerned with marriage; his cads, fiends and bitches move 
in elegant but restricted progress from salon to bedchamber only. 
A pox on your kitchens and nurseries, they say. Away, also, with 
your careers. Yet women do not want careers; they accept them for 
various reasons, but surely it is the influence of careers on the battle 
with domestic inefficiency that makes so much unhappiness today. 

But one war at a time is enough; Tom Hopkinson’s book is stimu- 
lating on every page and often brilliant in its untidy, unstatistical, 
thorny coruscation. If the reader tends to disagree it is probably 
because he or she hoped to hear news of a truce, and didn’t. The 
war goes on, MARGARET CROSLAND., 


On and Off the Stage 


Cécile Sorel : An Autobiography. Translated by Philip John Stead. 
(Staples. 12s. 6d.) 
Cécite Sorev’s life-story, written since her retirement, is scarcely 
concerned with the plays in which she has acted. To this the sole 
exception is Le Misanthrope. On Céliméne in that play she expresses 
certain ideas ; they were formed before she ever appeared in it and 
seem not to have changed throughout her career. On acting, on 
technique, on drama, the book is silent. On the other hand it 
excites our curiosity about her tremendous performances off-stage. 
Her off-stage part has not been The Great Actress. In this book 
we meet Sarah Bernhardt in that role. No, Mme. Sorel’s off-stage 
part was much less conventional : it was nothing less than France. 
It was France that she played at the court of Tsarist Russia, and 
France with the aureole of victory upon her that she continued 
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* This is a book about climbing for those who do not 
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at a mountain from below. This graphic account of 
stern adventure and glowing heroism with its superb 
photographic illustrations will become one of the 
classics of mountain-climbing.’ EVENING STANDARD 


With many illustrations and maps, 15s. net 
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playing between the World Wars in most European countries and 
the Americas. What is even more remarkable is that she sustained 
the part in Paris. The book contains a mention of Bib’s caricature 
(‘* its only fault had been not to attack me severely enough ”’), but 
no other suggestion that even at home Mme. Sorel incurred either 
—- or rivalry in the performance of her lofty, her superhuman 
role. 

** How powerfully you heighten life, Cécile ! I understand why 
you are the favourite of great men. None of them can dominate 
you. 

** They can. The heroes I admire. You are one of them.”’ 

** You ’’ in this scene was Clemenceau, and the setting was an 
Atlantic liner in a big storm. (The two almost quarrelled later on the 
voyage when the Tiger’s signed photograph was sold by auction for 
a mere half-million francs while Mme. Sorel’s went for double that 
amount : ‘* one cannot trifle with glory,’’ as she observes.) But 
** You ’’ has many illustrious representatives, beginning with 
Napoleon, who was Mme. Sorel’s first love. ‘* You ”’ is whoever ata 
particular moment, Frenchman or foreigner, plays opposite France, 
proffering the necessary adulation of French culture to which it is 
her splendid privilege to reply. Of her satisfaction with the part, of 
her approval of her own performance, the book raises no doubt. It 
is that which differentiates it from the autobiography of a mere 
player. 

But she played the part in bad times as well as in good ; under the 
occupation, the Germans offered to put a car at the disposal of ‘* the 
most aristocratic of French artistes,’’ but with the words, **! adore 
the Métro,’’ she refused it. She had, too, the integrity to lay the part 
down for reasons connected with her widowhood into which the 
book does not enter. At the end she has said good-bye to every- 
thing in life save the feeling that the greatest of all lessons—Christian 
love—has yet to be learned. ‘* Beyond the theatre, Céliméne finds 
Alceste again.’’ One feels that that Céliméne, the beyond-the- 
theatre one, which she is now studying, is more real to her than 


Moliére’s. Stage characters have never absorbed the attention of 
Mme. Sorel. JULIAN HALL, 
7 * * * 
The Oliviers: A Biography. By Felix Barker. (Hamish Hamilton, 
15s.) 


AN indignant ingénue approached Mr. Sydney Carroll after a first 
night in 1935. ‘*You,’’ she said, ‘‘are a menace to every young 
actress.’" Mr. Carroll enquired mildly what she meant. ‘‘You 
make too many Discoveries,’’ she replied. The outburst had been 
prompted by the arrival of a new star whose name was Vivien Leigh, 
Her subsequent career—here recorded in Mr. Barker’s admirable 
biography—was of such stuff as stagestruck dreams are made on. 
In The Oliviers, Mr. Felix Barker (surely the most modest of stage 
biographers) has assembled his facts with care and skill; he presents 
them simply and lets them speak for themselves. An occasional 
flash of wit lights up for an instant the obscurity in which he chooses 
to remain, and gives one an inkling that the author belongs to the 
world of which he writes. But he does not attempt to assess or 
criticise: he is content to record. It is doubtful whether this method 
would be successful with less colourful lives; but here it is justified. 
The book has something of the quality of a first-rate adventure 
story: it is exciting, fast-moving, stimulating. The stories of the 
two protagonists are interwoven in a dazzling pattern where disap- 
pointment only marks the way to triumph, where quick decisions have 
far-reaching results, and where humour—‘‘the ability to laugh at 
themselves’’—must often have been a saving grace. 

For Laurence Olivier the finger of destiny first pointed when, as 
a boy of ten, he played Brutus in a school production of Julius 
Caesar before an audience which included Ellen Terry, Lady Tree 
and Sybil Thorndike. ‘‘Oh, don’t you love it—don’t you love the 
words?’’ Miss Terry asked him; and in her diary she recorded, ** The 
small boy who played Brutus is already a great actor.’’ But destiny 
was to condemn him to several years of frustration and disappoint- 
ment during his early career; while to Vivien Leigh—who probably 
suffered as much from excessive adulation as he from the vexations of 
near-success—it brought quick recognition. It is interesting to note 
how differently the two lives were shaped in the first approaches to 
fame. 

There are descriptions of the films that made Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh international celebrities. Once again destiny takes a hand. 
* Wuthering Heights was a battleground for an actor’s soul,’’ claims 
Mr. Barker. ‘‘Olivier went back to Hollywood against his better 
judgement, found himself in immediate opposition to his director, 
and was miserable most of the time the film was being made.’’ The 
misery was communicated to his wife in London. ‘‘She went straight 
out and bought a ticket to New York on the ‘Queen Mary’.’”’ Shortly 
after her arrival in Hollywood a chance encounter brought her the 
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TRAVELS WITH 
A TENT 


in Western Europe 

By R. M. LOCKLEY. A lively account of off-the- 
beaten-track wanderings through eight countries of 
Western Europe by the author and a companion, who, 
avoiding tourist routes and camping in quiet places 
wherever nightfall found them, had unique opportunities 
of meeting other countrymen and studying their lives and 
environment. 258 pages, 17 pages of photographs. 

(Ready June 29) 15s. net 









Dictionary of 


BRITISH SCULPTORS 


1660-1851 


By RUPERT GUNNIS. Likely to be the standard reference 
work on the subject for many years to come. Over 
1,700 individual biographies (many of them hitherto 
unpublished) give the lives and known works of all the 
sculptors and statuaries of the period—for the more 
important craftsmen a complete list of works is given. 
546 pages, 32 pages of illustrations. 62-page index of over 
12,000 entries. (Ready July 27) 63s. net 
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most coveted part of the year—that of Scarlett O’Hara in Gone With 
the Wind. 

From now on the Oliviers were, so to speak, property; they were 
immensely popular. Subsequent achievements in the theatre have 
enhanced their popularity; while (to quote from the dust-jacket) 
**they have always left a good deal of our curiosity about themselves 
unsatisfied.’’ That this book does not entirely satisfy such curiosity 
is due to the author’s fastidiousness: firmly avoiding the what-she- 
eats-for-breakfast line, he allows us only the briefest glimpse of his 
hero and heroine off duty. Their characters are revealed only in 
relation to events, and Sir Laurence’s diary provides the one touch of 
intimacy. His Australian journal is often extremely amusing; but I 
particularly liked the entry made after receiving the news that he was 
to be knighted. ‘*Buckingham Palace, 10.15,’’ he wrote against 
the appointed date. ‘*Underneath,’’ we are told, *“‘he drew a 
little sketch of a sword.’’ THEA Home. 


Far Away and Long Ago 

The Last Shore. By George Baker. (James Barrie. 12s. 6d.) 
The Emperor. By Robert Payne. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
The Sinner of Saint Ambrose. By Robert Raynolds. (Secker & 

Warburg. 15s.) 
Or the three historical novels for review this week, the best is the one 
with the least promising subject. Mr. George Baker’s The Last 
Shore retells the story of the Trojan War. He has already written a 
trilogy on the subject from the Trojan point of view; now he takes 
the Achaean side. To write a book of this kind would seem to be a 
self-inflicted punishment, because the author is necessarily inviting 
his reader to compare his work with the Iliad and Odyssey, and the 
story is so well-known that it must be difficult to create the necessary 
feeling of suspense. Yet Mr. Baker’s success is complete. Homer 
is forgotten, and a number of clever devices keep the reader from 
guessing what is going to happen next. Very often there is something 
chilling about paraphrases of classical legends—too much white 
drapery and marble, too many perfectly chiselled faces and limbs. 
But Mr. Baker’s Homeric Greece sounds both attractive and 
believable. 

The hero of the tale is a young man called Dictys, son of the King 
of Taurica, who arrives at Nauplia, the port of Mycenae, in search 
of his half-sister, Hypsipyle. Many years before, she had been 
separated from her family as the result of a series of astounding 
events of the kind that abound in Greek mythology. After making 
enquiries at Mycenae, Prince Dictys eventually traces Hypsipyle 
to Sparta, only to find that she has died there, leaving behind a 
daughter, named Melina. This part of the story is soon done with, 
and merely serves to introduce the reader to the principal characters 
at the courts of Agamemnon and Menelaus. Once back in Mycenae, 
Dictys falls in love with Iphigenia. But although Agamemnon likes 
him, neither he nor Clytemnestra regards the young man as a good 
enough match for their daughter. Their hopes settle first on Paris, 
who arrives on a State visit. Then, Paris having eloped with Helen, 
they choose Achilles. But the outbreak of war quickly puts an end to 
their matrimonial schemes, and when the Greek forces are held fog- 
bound at Aulis, and Artemis demands a sacrifice, an end—at least 
temporarily—is put to Iphigenia. To say more would spoil Mr. 
Baker's most skilful effects. 

The setting of The Emperor is India in the seventeenth century. 
This is the sequel to Mr. Payne’s The Great Mogul, in which he 
described the adventures of Stephen Taverner, an Englishman, at the 
court of Shah Jehan, who built the Taj Mahal. Taverner became the 
prince’s friend and favourite, was created Khan, and married a 
Persian princess. The Emperor, which opens with Taverner living in 
retirement in his palace on the banks of the Jumna, covers the latter 
part of Shah Jehan’s reign. This reign, which was the high point of 
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Mogul civilisation in India, had a tragic ending. While the Emperor 
was still in his sixties a feud started between his four sons, Dara 
Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad, over the succession to the Empire. 
Aurangzeb, a cold, treacherous character and outwardly a strict 
Moslem, won the backing of the ruling cast. Having fought his 
brother Dara through a number of campaigns, he eventually defeated 
him and put him to death, and then imprisoned his father, Shah 
Jehan, for the last eight years of his life in the fort at Agra. 

Mr. Payne has simplified the story by leaving out the two less 
important brothers, Shuja and Murad, and concentrating on the major 
pair. More than half the novel describes the growing tension 
between them. Attempts are made to murder Taverner. Spies are 
found lurking in his palace. Ata public audience a scorpion is flung 
at the emperor. Signs and portents multiply. A party is given for 
Aurangzeb at which a mysterious fakir makes an elephant disappear, 
A royal princess is almost burned to death when she runs into a trip 
wire which pulls a lighted candle against her dress. Gradually the 
atmosphere of suspicion and dread is intensified, though perhaps 
the effect would have been greater if this part had not been drawn 
out so long. 

With the outbreak of war, Mr. Payne comes into his own. His 
strength lies in description. Without indulging in purple passages, 
he makes the splendour of the Mogul court vivid and real. But he is 
even better at describing scenes of action. Battles are particularly 
difficult to make interesting or intelligible. The description of 
Dara’s defeat could stand comparison with some famous passages of 
this kind in fiction. 5 

Mr. Payne is less successful at drawing characters. Dara is 
very much the dreamy oriental of convention, and Taverner’s wife, 
Meriam, though charming, is like an attractive French woman. At 
the beginning of the book, Shah Jehan is shown as monstrously cruel 
to Taverner, having him shut up in a room while a rajah is beaten to 
death next door, yet in spite of this we are told that Taverner loved 
him, and later the emperor is portrayed as a loveable old grandfather, 
Aurangzeb’s behaviour at the end is also out of character. He 
would hardly have pardoned Taverner after Taverner had insulted him 
to his face. There was not as yet a British fleet in the Indian Ocean 


to safeguard Englishmen who behaved in such a temerarious or 


foolhardy way. 

With The Sinner of Saint Ambrose we are back in the ancient world 
again, but this time at the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century. Mr. Raynold’s novel, which has already been pub- 
lished in America, is in the vein of Quo Vadis, and its hero enjoys the 
best of all worlds. He has a riotous youth, knows all the interesting 
and powerful people of his age, and ends as a good Christian. The 
author writes with obvious enjoyment of his subject. His heart is 
in it, so it is not surprising that his book has been a best-seller. 

PHiLip TROWER. 


Deutschland, Deutschland 


Uber Alles: Germany Explored. By Georges Mikes with drawings 
by David Langdon. (Allan Wingate. 8s. 6d.) 
Most humorists achieve their effect by exaggeration, by extravagance, 
and by absurdity. Georges Mikes’ method is just the opposite: he 
produces funny sensations by sound good sense and by direct assault; 
by suddenly exposing a hidden but obvious truth he shocks us into 
laughter.’ His innumerable readers know by now how his mind works 
and how he approaches a subject. His comments on the English, 
the Americans and the Israelites are as delightful as they are enlighten- 
ing. Undaunted, and with disarming candour, Mikes now tackles 
the most controversial and explosive theme of all: Germany. David 
Langdon sends us off to the right start with an excellent jacket. 
This report on a car trip through Germany in the spring of 1952 
teaches us, in fact, as much about ourselves as about the Germans. 
And half the laughs, too, ‘are produced by the exposure of our own 
befogged foolishness. Right at the beginning Mikes admits that he 
did not succeed in solving the ‘*German question,’’ but he succeeds 
in clarifying the basic issues to an astonishing degree; and that already 
leads more than halfway towards a solution. With admirable 
detachment he sees and understands—and makes us see and under- 
stand—a great many of the wretched problems. He cuts right 
through the tangle of prejudices, of shame and guilt and horror, 
which hangs, a thick cloud, over the whole **German question.”’ 
These short cuts—sometimes over-simplifications—help us in the 
face of. appalling difficulties to find once more our own sense of 
proportion. A sense of proportion the Germans, in spite of having 
produced in Wilhelm Busch their own Edward Lear, do not possess, 
because the humorist in Germany is a solitary bird and not as in 
England the culmination of a people's attitude. Mikes warned us, 


this time there would not be a laugh on every page. For once he is 
wrong ; there is. 


Hetpt HEIMANN. 
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THE 


Shorter Notice 


Wild Elephant Chase. By Heinrich Ober- 
johann. (Dennis Dobson. 15s.) 


TuHaT the lure of adventure still attracts us 
is amply illustrated by the ready sale of 
books on its many facets. Big-game hunting, 
remote though it is from our humdrum 
round, has probably the largest general 
public: the idea of man pitting himself 
against the beasts of the jungle catches the 
imagination, and the real state of affairs, 
in which the beasts, however savage in tooth 
and claw, have little chance against man’s 
armoured safaris, is rarely appreciated. 
Mr. Oberjohann was not, in fact, after 
trophies. His aim, which he spent four years 
in the jungle pursuing, was to capture the 
large elephants that roam the shores of Lake 
Chad. His slaughtering of the animals, 
wholesale though it appears from his pages, 
was only incidental to this end. Sad as the 
killing of fully grown animals is, it iS less 
harrowing and futile than the capture and 
death of the elephant babies ; the recital 
of the dying of nineteen of these large, 
pathetic and helpless creatures is more than 
can be read at a sitting, and one recalls 
angrily the remark of the English Resident 
of Bornu Province to Mr. Oberjohann, 
reported earlier in the book, *‘ You can... 
shoot as many as you like.’’ Unpalatable 
though the subject matter may be, the 
author has written a warm and kindly 
tribute to the character of the elephant, a 
beast so honourable that he will not attack 
a sleeping man. The book is without the 
grace and humanity of Elephant Bill nor has 
it the quality that makes Death in the After- 
noon a work of art. A. D. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





Tue 24th annual general meeting of Telephone 
Rentals Limited was held on June 22nd 
in London, Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., 
Comp.I.E.E. (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director), presiding. 

The following is an 
circulated statement: 

Once more we have had a very successful 
year, and the forecast I made at our last 
general meeting of the profits for the year 
1952 has been exceeded. The profit for the 
year ending December 31st, 1952, amounted 
to £616,886, after charging £58,144 for em- 
ployees’ participation scheme. This shows 
an increase in gross profit of £151,303 over 
the year ending December 3lst, 1951. 

The year 1952 for your Company was one 
of the most difficult in its whole history. 
The restriction on bank loans, and the refusal 
of the C.LC. in the early part of the year 
to grant us permission to secure additional 
capital, brought our expansion programme 
to a halt, and seriously hampered our 
activities, and the fact that we ended the 
year with such excellent results reflects great 
credit, first, upon the staff of all ranks for 
the excellent way in which they rallied round 
the Company and performed their work in 
very trying circumstances, and, secondly, to 
the Directors, who refused to accept the 
decision of the C.1.C, and persisted in their 
efforts until the necessaty sanction for a 
capital issue was given. 

Although we are obliged to continue to 
work in a restricted field, nevertheless I look 
forward to the continued prosperity of your 
Company in the current year. 

The report was adopted. 


extract from his 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MR. J. ROGERS ON TRADE CONDITIONS 


Tue 26th annual general meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Indystries, Ltd. was held . on 
June 18th in London. 


Mr. J. Rogers, O.B.E., LI.D., chairman of 
the Company, in the course of his speech 
said:— 

Your Directors remain alive to the impor- 
tance of adapting the Company’s operations 
and organisation to meet changing conditions. 
Your Company’s activities range widely over 
the chemical field and indeed are not confined 
to that field, embracing as they do, for 
example, non-ferrous metals, “ Lightning ” 
fasteners, paints, leathercloth, and some semi- 
fabricated plastic materials. Iis products are 
numbered jn thousands and they are supplied 
to many industries. The organisational prob- 
lems that confront your Company are there- 
fore much more complex than those ex- 
perienced by undertakings concerned with the 
manufacture of one or two main products. 

Your Company’s research and development 
work is directed towards improving its exist- 
ing manufacturing processes, developing new 
processes, developing new uses for its existing 
products, and to discovering new products 
and creating markets for them. On this work 
of research and development we are now 
spending at the rate of about £7,500,000 a 
year. Today we are making many products 
which were unknown before the war, and 
some of our methods of producing our older 
and more traditional products are very 
different and much more efficient than they 
were before the war. We can expect our 
new products to contribute an increasing pro- 
portion of the Company's profits. 


CHANGE AND DEVELOPMENT 


This process of change and development 
must go on if the Company is to remain 
vigorous and prosperous, for the chemical 
industry still has great possibilities for ex- 
pansion, and in expanding, it can contribute 
much to the national economy. Such ex- 
pansion and, in expanding, it can contribute 
development and this work must be well 
inspired and well led. Not every research 
results in a new product or a better process, 
and it may take seven to tem years or even 
longer to pass from the first research result 
to commercial production. 

The steadily improving efficiency of your 
Company’s operations means lower costs of 
production, and these lower costs are reflec- 
ted in the selling prices of our products. 

You will remember that four years ago 
Lord McGowan told you that the whole 
Board of IL.C.1. took the view that your 
Company is not an appropriate subject for 
nationalisation. That remains the view of 
your Board today, in whatever form State 
ownership is suggested. Lord) McGowan 
also said that the Board would take all proper 
steps to oppose the nationalisation of your 
Company if the attempt were ever made. Let 
me renew that assurance. You will, I am 
sure, agree that it would be contrary not only 
to the interests of the stockholders and of 
those employed by your Company but also 
to the interests of the country as a whole for 
LCI. to come under any form of State 
ownership. 


“CHALLENGE TO BRITAIN ” 

I have just read the Labour Party’s 
pamphlet called “Challenge to Britain.” 
There is nothing in that document to cause 
me to change my view that any form of State 
ownership would be extremely detrimental. 

The main reason given in the pamphlet for 
this programme of public ownership is that 
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chemical production must expand to keep 
pace with the enlarged requirements of other 
basic industries. Of course chemical produc- 
tion must expand, and this is exactly what 
has taken place in the Industry as a result 
of the enterprise shown by those in it. My 
speech today emphasises the expansionist 
policy which I.C.I. has consistently pursued. 
L.C.I. is meeting every demand for chemical 
materials made upon it in the United King- 
dom, and the average level of prices is lower 
than that in the U.S.A. and Europe. In 
addition its exports have increased very sub- 
stantially in volume and in value since the 
war and are now running at over £1,000,000 
per week. I can say without qualification 
that no company has a finer record of ex- 
pansion and enterprise. 


Why then should public ownership be 
suggested as a safeguard against possible 
shortages, which do not exist, and which will 
never occur, if Private Enterprise is permitted 
to go ahead? Surely the experience of the 
State-owned industries is convincing evidence 
that whatever else may be said-about State 
ownership it is no guarantee that production 
will keep pace with increasing demand. I 
can only hope that those responsible for 
“Challenge to Britain” will give the whole 
subject further factual study and that ‘n the 
long run wiser counsels will prevail, 


Improvements in methods of producing our 
existing products and the reduction of costs 
go hand in hand with the development of 
new products. Your Directors are also very 
conscious of the need to keep down the level 
of overhead expenditure. Special attention is 
being given to expenditure on central services, 
which is being kept to a minimum consistent 
with efficiency and progress, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS COMPANY 


THe 47th annual general meeting of The 
Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on June 24th in London, 
Mr. Gerard d’Erlanger, C.B.E., A.C.A. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 

_The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 

Last year I stated that owing to a serious 
recession jn the tanning trade the results for 
1952 could not be so successful as the record 
results for 1951. I am, therefore, gratified 
that the results of our sterling subsidiaries do 
in fact show an improvement though 
admittedly the profits of La Forestal Argen- 
tina have declined. The improvement is due 
to the sustained demand by the tanning trade 
for our Wattle Extracts during the latter half 
of the year. 

The profit for the year, after taxation, was 
£1,142,117, an increase over 1951 of 
£184,679 attributable principally to the in- 
crease in earned profit at £1,492,195 of 
£128,468 and increased profit on sale of 
investments of £92,865. 

The results before you, we believe, justify 
your Board’s policy of encouraging and 
developing the activities of the Constituent 
Companies of the Group in South Africa, 
Rhodesia and Kenya. 

In view of the considerably strengthened 
position of the Group, it is your Board’s 
intention at an early date to capitalise reserves 
by way of a bonus issue of one Ordina 
Stock unit for every four Ordinary Stoc 
units or Bearer Shares held, in order to bring 
into closer relationship the Issued Capital 
and the value of the Assets. Your Directors 





feel confident, barring unforeseens, that the 
profit for 1953 will be sufficient to maintain 
the present rate of dividend (12 per cent.) on 
the increased Ordinary Capital. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


CURRENT international uncertainties remain 
the all-embracing explanation of the sub- 
dued state of the stock markets. But, just 
as people who dwell near a volcano become 
adjusted to the risk, so do the markets come 
to treat an abnormal environment as normal 
provided it remains more or less the same. 
The volcano may rumble, but so long as it 
does not erupt life goes on as usual. Indi- 
vidual markets, of course, may diverge from 
the *‘ norm ’’ for special reasons. Gilt- 
edged, for example, have not yet regained 
the buoyancy which was interrupted by the 
riots in Eastern Germany and the release of 
anti-Communist prisoners by the South 
Korean troops. Anticipating a continuance 
of the upward trend, some dealers in the 
Funds were, no doubt, moderate ‘* bulls *’ 
of stock; and this circumstance, coupled 
with a paucity of new buyers, would explain 
the subsequent drift in prices. The approach 
of June 30th, however, may bring a little 
window dressing support. Industrial equi- 
ties, on the other hand, have been relatively 
firm this week, and some shrewd advisers 
are recommending switches from undated 
gilt-edged into good class equities. 


Impersonal Savings 

My own impression is that the substantial 
declines in profits shown by many companies 
this year are misleading and that ‘* real ’’ 
profits are much better than they seem. 
Profits for 1951 were swollen by rising prices, 
and ** true ’’ economic profits, after allow- 
ing for the extra cost of replacing fixed 
assets and raw materials out of taxed earn- 
ings, were much smaller than the disclosed 
net earnings. Conversely, in 1952, profits 
were reduced by falling prices, and stocks of 
raw materials were replaced at a lower cost. 
** True *’ economic profits, therefore, were 
conceivably higher than the disclosed figures. 
This hypothesis seems to be supported by the 
fact that many companies, in spite of 
reduced profits and maintained or even 
higher dividends, find themselves in a 
stronger financial position than they were a 
year ago. It is possible, therefore, that 
impersonal savings, in the form of ** true ’’ 
profits ploughed back, were higher in 1952 
than in 1951. Since production has in- 
creased this year, and the terms of trade are 
still moving in Britain’s favour (which means 
that a given quantity of exports buys an 
increasing quantity of imports) the trend of 
impersonal savings is probably still upwards. 
The argument may seem academic, but it is, 
I think, relevant in assessing the future of 
industrial equities. There is not much 
equity stock about in the markets, and 
moderate buying could bring a fair recovery. 


Woolworth Interim Raised 
Although the directors of F.W. Wool- 
worth say that the increase in the interim 
dividend from 15 to 20 per cent. is mtended 
to lessen the inequality between the interim 
and final payments ** and does not neces- 
sarily imply a higher total distribution for 
1953,” the possibility of a bigger total pay- 
ment is not ruled out. Trade this year has 
probably been better than in the first half 
of 1952, and Woolworths should have 
benefited from freer spending, induced by 
tax relief, and the demand for Coronation 
decorations. Woolworth’s rapid turnover of 
stock must also be an advantage at a time of 
downward price adjustments, and the com- 





pany should be doing quite nicely this year. 
On last year’s distribution of 55 per cent., 
the 5s. Ordinary, now around 55s. cum 6d. 
net dividend, yield 5 per cent. If the total 
payment should be 60 per cent., which is 
not an extravagant hope, the yield would be 
£5 9s. per cent. The units are a sound 
investment. 
Fisons Also Pay More 

Fisons, the manufacturers of chemicals 
and fertilisers, are also putting up the 
interim dividend—from 3 to 4 per cent.— 
apparently without any warning that it 
does not imply a bigger total payment. In 
spite of a moderate fall in the equity earnings 
for the year to June 30th, 1952, the total 
dividend was raised from 9 to 10 per cent. 
** after full consideration of the prospects.’’ 
Fertiliser prices have been steadier since the 
decline of last summer, and consumption on 
the whole has been favourable. The market 
is expecting good results for the year just 
ending, and the Ordinary £1 units have had 
an anticipatory rise to 36s. On a 10 per 
cent. dividend they yield over 54 per cent., 
which would be raised to more than 6 per 
cent. if the total payment goes up to II per 
cent. Since all political parties profess their 
anxiety to maximise home food production, 
Fisons Ordinary units should be good to 
hold. 

Lancashire Cotton’s Bonus 

Ordinary stockholders of Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation have had their dividend 
appetites whetted by the 5 per cent. Coro- 
nation bonus which is added to the usual 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. After this 
example of liberality it would be an anti- 
climax if the total distribution for the year 
were simply maintained at 15 per cent. by a 
final of 5 per cent., against 10 per cent. 
There seems, therefore, to be some reason 
to expect a total payment of at least 20 per 
cent., which would be covered 44 times on 
the basis of earnings for the year to 
October 31st, 1952. The Ordinary £1 units 
are now around 43s. 6d., which includes just 
over Is. net dividend. At this price they 
yield nearly 7 per cent. on a 15 per cent. 
dividend while the potential yield is 9} per 
cent. if 20 per cent. is forthcoming. This 
would be a generous return in view of the 
immense financial strength shown in the 
balance sheet and the corporation’s impres- 
sive earnings record. In spite of the narrow- 
ing of cotton spinning profit margins since 
the 1951 boom, I regard Lancashire Cotton 
as one of the cheapest textile equities. ~ 

Hawker Siddeley Hopes 

Yet another leading company, the Hawker 
Siddeley Group, has raised its interim 
dividend. This amounts to 6 per cent. 
against 44 per cent. a year ago. Here again 
the Ordinary shareholders will be dis- 
appointed if the final payment is not at least 
as high as the interim. On this assumption, 
it looks as if the total distribution for the 
year to July 31st will be at least 12 per cent. 
This should still be covered lavishly by 
earnings, since last year’s total payment of 
10 per cent. came out of earnings of 86 per 
cent. Hawker Siddeley is the largest air- 
craft group in this country, and many of its 
aircraft and engines are on the super- 
priority list. On an assumed 12 per cent. 
dividend basis the Ordinary £1 shares, now 
around 40s. 6d., would yield £5 18s. Od. per 
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cent. From the angle of high earnings and 
financial strength they are, I think, the most 
attractive investment in this field. 
A Good Property Equity 

For the second year in succession the 
London County Freehold & Leasehold 
Propertiés has put up its dividend. The 
total payment for the year to March 3Ist, 
1953, is 11} per cent., compared with 10 per 
cent. for the previous year and 9 per cent, 
for the year before that. Net revenue balance 
for the past year, before charging profits 
tax on dividends, is £24,600 higher at 
£284,861, and the increased dividend is 
covered comfortably by earnings. The com- 
pany is one of the largest owners of flats in 
London, and many of these are subject to 
rent control. If, as seems probable, legis- 
lation is introduced to alleviate the hardships 
of rent restriction, ‘* County Freeholds ” 
should benefit. Meanwhile the 10s. Ordinary 
units are standing around 19s. 3d. At this 
price they yield nearly 5{ per cent., which 
seems good enough to be going on with. 

Machine Tool Yield 

Following the recent decision of Arnott & 
Harrison, the specialist tooling equipment 
makers, to give a one-for-three scrip bonus 
to the Ordinary shareholders, an oppor- 
tunity occurs in the market to buy this com- 
pany’s 4s. Ordinary shares free of the 2 per 
cent. transfer stamp duty. The new shares 
are obtainable around 10s. 3d. which seems 
to me an attractive price in relation to the 
strong balance sheet and earnings record, 
Between 1943 and 1951 this company 
regularly paid 20 per cent. on its Ordinary 
capital and in 1951 distributed a 40 per cent, 
scrip bonus. On the enlarged capital it paid 
25 per cent. out of net-earnings of over 70 
per cent. for the year to June 30th, 1952, 
Now the question arises what rate of dividend 
will be forthcoming on the capital as further 
increased by the present scrip bonus. I shall 
be surprised if the 25 per cent. rate is not 
maintained and earned with a comfortable 
margin. On this assumption the 4s. shares 
around 10s. 3d. will be yielding close on 10 
per cent., surely a high return on a progres- 
sive equity of this kind. The shares look 
well worth putting away both for yield and 
a moderate improvement in price. 

A Railway for Nothing 

A few weeks ago reports of a take-over 
by the Chilian Government led to a sharp 
rise in the £5 shares of the Taltal Railway 
Company from 15s. to 19s. The shares 
have now come back to 15s., at which level 
they again look to me a good speculation. 
The strength of the position is that this 
company has liquid investments in London 
worth about 16s. a share so that a buyer at 
today’s price is acquiring a stake in the 
railway for rather less than nothing. In the 
balance sheet, the railway stands in the 
books at over £1 million, or the equivalent 
of nearly £5 ashare. While I am not suggest- 
ing that in any take-over deal the Chilian 
authorities will be prepared to pay anything 
like such a figure, it is reasonable to suppose 
there would be at least 10s. or so a share to 
add to the 16s. of liquid assets in London. 
The railway itself, faced by rising costs, has 
in recent years operated at a small loss, but 
the directors have rightly set their face 
against transferring any of the company’s 
liquid funds from London to Chile. The 
shares have speculative possibilities and at 
the present level do not appear to involve 
any great risk. 
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ge oy advertisements must 
line. Line averages % letters. 


lines. 
Classified Advertisement Dep. 
phone EUSton 3221. 





Gordon Square, W.C.1 
N Ex- ~~ 33, Touring Italy by 


RE You SINGLE ? 





Details from.—MarJorie I 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP 


Members everywhere. 


JEWELLERY "before 


famous Hatton Garden Je 


Stone Diamond Rings 
mand Watches and Eternity Rings; 
= Cultured Pe -_ Nec klaces; 











Across 8. “—— why do you sit 
* Willow, titwillow, titwillow ” 
1. Disgusted as the result of an encounter > ithe 5 
(Gilbert) (5, 4) 
with a salamander? (7, 3.) 


9 Sg » > 5 
6. This cloud largely chewed. (4) Sailor in the stern. 6.) 


10. It’s quiet here in bent iron. (5.) 14. Bury an East European upside 


9 
11, Cobra coiled with a malady. (9.) ©.) 


#2. Advice to Rip van Winkle. (9.) 


13. Winks for thieves. (5.) 17. It’s simply idiotic. (9.) 
14. Is Aunt Enid disguised? (10.) 19. Fashion goes west. (7.) 
16. Against if it warns. (.) 21. Our dean makes verse. (7.) 
18. Jug.of a literary uncle. (4.) 22. He gets something at auction. 
20. Screen Dido (anag.). (10.) 25. ‘I fetch my life and being from men 
23. “For Charlies King of England, and of —— siege.” (Shakespeare) 
Rupert of the ——.” (Macaulay) (5.) 56 Most people are familiar 
24. Contorted prude swallows joint which family’s doings. (5.) 
was ill-gotten. (9.) 
27. “—— forgets a dying king.” (Tenny- Solution to 
en 9 ie 7 
a Crossword No. 734 


28. What I hand out is much pursued 
{ 


29. Whist for a vocalist. (4.) 


30. One might expect to have little time 
in them. (5, 5.) 


Down 


1. “ The last of all the —— was he Who 
sung of Border chivalry. (Scot) (5.) 

2. Newspapers get down to their job 
(7.) 





3. Might one in time save them quicker 
than a stitch? (8.) 

4. Padre with a hang-over. (5.) 

5. Sherwood’s fighting men. (9.) 

Puss ‘e bolted from a _ freebooter 

OO 





for Solid Silver Sports Cups and 7 


in Gold Mountings, 





15. Hiram’s mop doesn’t crystallize 
Parcel by Registered Post 


=, Offer wah no obligation to sell 





Telephone CAN. 3567 


the Paith and Practice of the aoe 





Friends House, Euston Rd., MTLondon, 


vacancy for two elderly invalids sharing. 
Trained Day and Night Staff. ; 
664C. 


OUR LIFE —_ Character 








Solution on 10th July 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 734 is Mrs. Mary LANE, 


5 The Grove, Lincoln. 


Wear these wonder 








_ Contact Lens "FINANCE 
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ANDBAG REPATDA, alterations, fee 

re Post or 1 for 

-—Remake A Dept. - 

feet —— Rd. (eorner Beauchamp PI.) 
three turniims from Harrods. 

IBRARIES BOUGHT. Tue HaMMeRsMITR 

Booxsnor, Beadon Rd., W.6. RIV 6807. 


N° DRAINS ?—Sports Clubs, Camps, 
Institutes, obtain erfect sanitation 
with Etsan Chemical oset. Guaranteed 
odourless, germ-free. Needs no drains, 
no water-flush. Easy to install quickly, 
for emergencies and special events. 
Write for Leafiet to Eisan Myre. Co. 
ey 8.3), 51, Clapham Road, London, 


GARDENING 


LLWOOD'S CARNATION cuT 

FLOWERS. The ideal gift for 8 
occasions. Specially selected colours 
mixed shades. Direct from the lar est 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box one 
quality only, the best ! Write for catalogue. 
Attwoop Bros. Lr. Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


RIED FRUIT. 4 Ib. Sunmaid Call- 
fornian Seedlers Raisins, 2 lb. Pinest 
French Glace Cherries, 2 lb. Delicious Mixed 
Peel, all packed in one parcel for 20s. 


| Post Paid. A special offer based on prices 
| below those charged for separate purchases. 


Also available extra mr Jordan Almonds. 
2 lb., 18s Post Paid.—Suiuinc Corres 
Co., Lrp., 16, Phi Ipot Lane, London, E.C.3, 
EW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6d., 


(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. 2. White 
| (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s., (b) 6 yds. x 
|}32 im. each 24s New White Cotton 
| Lengths 6 yds. x 36 in. -each I4s. 6d, 


Post 1s. Satisfaction or money back.— 

H. Conway, Lip (Dept 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 

PARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy Eng-. 

lish Silk 24 Panels; each panel 36 in. x 

132 in. 3 in. at top 4 panels 20s. 8 panels 


| 39s. 6d. Whole parachute 115s. Post and 


packing 1s. Satisfaction or money back. 


| H. Conway. Lrp., (Dept. 281), 1, Stoke 


Newington Road, London, N.16. 

POSSESS YOUR OWN TYPEWRITER i 
Royal, Remington, Underwood, Imperial, 
Standard and Portable, full guarantee, 
Easy h or cash from _£10.—Metyc.ean, 
13, Monmouth St.. Shaftesbury Ave., 
Ww.c.2 TEM. 6332/3. 

‘\TRIPED TICKING. Waxed and feather- 
\ proof, 56 in. wide, superb quality, only 





| 7s. 6d. yard. Post 1s. Satisfaction oF 


money back H. Conway, Lrv. (Dept. 72), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16, 
LITERARY 


Dagan mage te JOURNALISTS. Many 
men and women show, by their con- 


"e| come and letters, that they possess 


abilities which, if trained, would make 
them acceptable and well psid contributors 
of stories or articles for the Press. If you 
are interested write for information to— 
Prospectus Derr., The London School of 
Journalism, §7, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
MUS. 4574 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by _ yearly 
postal subscription. National Geog, 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.3 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photoe 
graphy, 36s. Complete Price List free.— 
Tuomas & Co. (S.P.), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 
I UPLICATING, typing, first-class work, 
quick service.—Doris Purretr, 13, 
Wellington Street, Castle, Northwich, Ches, 
7)MPLOY MENT BUREAU for all office 
“4 staff, men and women, Typewriting: 
Duplicating:—Sretta FPisner Bureav, 19, 
Strand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 
MMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE and Happiness 
b John Levy brings the highest 
Vedanta philesophy to intelligent Western 
minds without mysticism or compromise 
and suggests nega a] to ae science, 
education, evolution, rom all booke 
sellers or direct hom “the publisher “3 
13s. 6d. post free.—Jounw Lioyp, The Ol 
Stables, Wick Hall, Abingdon, Berkshire. 
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$53. 10 Ow i. 


That’s security for you. Our 7% reserve fund ensures that every £100 
invested is safeguarded by trustee securities and mortgage assets worth 
{ £107. With a dividend of 24% income tax paid, Cheltenham and 
é Gloucester £50 shares are worth investigating. Send for our investment 


folder today. 
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There are Aertex shirts, underwear, 
Pyjamas for men and boys; pyjamas, 
blouses, underwear for women and 
| girls 5 corsets and babies wear, too! 


AERTEX 


amen a en 
FREE ius "553 Catalogue For your ae 
send this cou; vo Advertising Manager, Aertex, 
: 465 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


£1,400, O08 | 





¥ ADDRESS s ecccccesense 


STREET © CHELTEM RAM 


Who’s air-conditioned 
for comfort ? 


Blazing sun or bitter wind, Aertex isa 
match for all weathers !| The thousands 
of tiny air-cells in the Aertex cellular 
weave keep your body ventilated and 
refreshingly cool when it is hot, yet if 
the temperature drops they insulate you 
from t#e cold, 


Do you know the name of 
your nearest Aertex retailer? 
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HE MODERN FREE CHURCHMAN, a 
iournal which is not afraid of new know- 

















ledge and free discussion ‘or specimen 
copy write 135, Hemdean Rd., Coversham 
we about *You ’—and increase 
your income Send for Free R3 
** Know-How Guide to Writing Success 
No Sales—No Fees tuition B ScHoo. 
or Successrut Warrinc Lrp., 124, New Bond 
Street. London, W.1 
we FOR PROFIT Send for free 
Booklet ‘HE ro INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 859.), Palace Gate ondon, W.8 
EDUCATIONAL 
(Saneroe SCHOOL Wimborne Road 
Bournemouth Girls’ Preparator 
Boys’ Pre-Preparatory. Entire charge under 
taken 
te ETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates 0 
older students at Davies's. White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park W.il Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army ntrance 
lat M.B.; Genera] Certificate at all levels 
Tel PARK 7437 
| ped td Postal Tuition for examination 
4 University, Law, Accountancy, Secr¢ 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert of Education &« Als many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjex Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in 
terested to Merropotitan Cotiece (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
( XFORD & County Secretarial Sch 
34, St. Giles, Oxford. Next term begin 
Wednesday, September 16th Prospectus 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn 
London University B.A., B.S B.Sc.Econ 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees. Diplomas 
Law Exan & Low fees, instalments 
nr spectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894 
fe ala »D GRAMMAR SCHOOI 
Bournemouth (Founded 157 D and 
Boarding B 7-18. Also summer lid 
school Special coaching can be arranged 
HERRAR nSwOoD SCHOO! Welw 
Garden ty Hert Re r 1 
— lent t ( l 
boarder ation } 
broad 
lum a rd 
vacancie I : 
tembe P t is ron imaste 
4 UNIVERSITY OF 1S. Dep 
ment of Theology, Dipk n The 
A new full-time course three 
Dipl a in l ntel 
for idents not alified 
e degree rse in Theologs 
rence on October ¢ 153 In 
idents reading for e Dix na 
lectures ven in the D 
will be required t ve s 
knowledge of New 
be required, but not 
rms and further 
from THe Reet 
Un rsity Leeds 2, to whom 
uuld be returned soon a 
T TRIANGLE SECRETARIAI COI 
LEGE 69/62 South Molton Street 
l MAY. 5306 (3 lines) 
U' LENWOOD MANOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS, near CHEL ‘TEN- 
HAM.—One of the finest h che 
Cotswolds Prepares boys for all DI ali 
schools and the Royal Navy Graduate 
sta 
SS 


BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 





Fully Protects STRAWBERRIES, 
FRUIT. CAGES. COVERING FULLY 
ARE ae sa 30 ft. x 3 ft.. 5s. 3d.; 
Om, . 10s. 6d.; by 8 ft., 158.: by 158 
e.: = "24 ft.. 42s. Or any sizes at 
6d. Sq. Yard Also ‘NEW Extra Speciai 
Quality Square. Mesh, 8d. Sq 
Pea Training Nets Hemp R proof 
Green 8d r sq. yard. Any sizes sont 
t once arriage Paid. CRICKET, 


ENNIS NETS and SURROUNDS, Golf, 
Anglers’ Nets. Catalogue Free 


SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 











STILL SMOKING? 
STOP IT 


IN\ 5 WHAT YOU OM ANDER 
IMPROVE YOUR F&*="4y 46, 
SAFE. SPEEDY, PERMA! ‘NT CURI 


D. P. SERVICES 


li, Old Bond Street, London, W.! 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


URTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 





St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 
FULL-TIME COURSES > 
ENGINEERING (preparing or the 
B.Sc. (Eng.)) and in OPHTHAL -_ 
OPTICS (preparing for the F.S.M.C 

P.B.O.A., &c.) 

Accepted by Local Education Authorities 
for the tenure of Major Awards 
Applicants should be over 16 aad should 
have passed the General Certificate of 
tducation in Science subjects 
Deferment from National] Service for period 
of course 
Prospectus and entry form on application 
t ta SECRETARY 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
Order, 1952 
SSISTANT t 
4 September 
12-18 Six 


or 


cies 


Housemistress required in 
for house of 50 girls, ages 
nursing and catering not 
required, but interest in wise training of 
irls = Salary £200 a year, 
lent ith small laundry wance Dp 
HEAL maar ness, St. Felix & 1, Southw id, 






BROADCASTING 
Producer of Drama 


COM- 
and 
































ria Tae Australian Broad- 
sion invites applications for 
the position of Producer 
f Feature programmes on 
Victorian Branch of the 
Melb yurne = successful 
be ¢ od a salary 
ialificatic an i experience 
1 £ i 1,428 (to which 
ent added a st-of-living adjust- 
me f L£AI92 per Applicants 
! tate age ality and 
[ par { experience in 
ad and q ficat as a pro- 
i Dutie w nel ducing 
a and as re- 
ed ADL ant rOK 
wled he 
\ nr 
e 3 edit 
i A | tar i 
e t feat aesir 
ble ( I € should be 
rwarded App h_ close on 
t J 1953 ild t addressed to 
A ant Controller f Administrati 
nne Australian B idcastin Com- 
n, B 487 G P.O Sydney, Australia 
I AGHDAD, IRA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
ANI SCIENCE Applications are 
nvite the PROFESSORSHIF F ENGLISH 
Cc lates be h ly jualified 
had experience f a ge in a 
n tut wh a@ member 
f he A ation f Un ies of the 
Br ( monwealt S experience 
{ der enta adr ll be an 
add na] qualification Govern- 
men fte salar per month 
(equivalent a he pres exchange 
£2,400 per annum) f living 
allowance ranging fror ID 168 
pe annu re ~=Ge nr mtributes 
10 amd the professor 5 f his salary 
to the provident fund The Iraq Govern- 
ment ff a contract for one year in 
the first instance renewable by mutual 
agreement annually The Government will 
pay the professor's fare at the beginning 
and end of the contractual period he 
selected candidate will be expected to 
assume his duties in Baghdad not later 
tr September, 1953 Further parti- 
be obtained from the Cultural 
Iraqi Embass 22, Queen's Gate, 








’ applicatic ns 
later than 











RB. _ requires Documentary Organiser 
elevision to be respon- 
sible t Head of aries for all 
bus ncs and programme administrative 
natter nnected with Department's out- 
put ar i abse nee of Head of Department 
te act «on i behalf in these fields 
Duties nm ie ntact with producers on 
Ja lay finance and production facility 
pervision of t indivi tual 
co-ordinating T 
i supply and war obe. require- 
nents routin administra ative matters, 
assistance a and inter- 







S\ iggest! ns 





adcasting 
i D.O.Tel 
a knowledge- 
1 addressed 


EDUC 
Northerr 


for st of Or 


ATIONAI ASSOCIA. 
Di: trict 
i zanising 
£450- £700. Application Form 
51. Grainver Street, 
Tyne 1 Closing date 


applications July 25th, 1953 





for 


matter at the New York, N Y., 
Lrp., 
Inland & Overscas, 


Post ‘Office. 
36-37 Steward $&., London, E.1 
i¢d.; Camada (Canadian Magazine Post) id 


JUNE 26, 31933 


OLIHULL 
\ Wanted, 


High School for Girls 
for September or January (1) 
Senior Classics Mistress, (2) Science 
graduate, if possible Chemistry specialist, 
(3) Fully qualified Domestic Subjects Mis- 
tress. Burnham Scale. A Special Respon- 
sibility salary allowance is available for 
one of these ay 3 a candidat: with 
good experien pl HEADMISTRESS, 
Malvern Hall, Warwicks. T 
Sol 1318 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


Bits LIFE. Arts Council Exhibition 
New BURLINGTON GALLERIES Old 
Burlington Street, W.1. Open till li July 
Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues. and 
Thurs., 10-8. Admission Is 
| gr pe Al HEAL’'S 
4 Artists and Craftsmen Handmade 
Furniture, Handthrown Pottery, Coronation 
Lithographs gat & Son. 196, Tottenham 
yurt Road, rl 
\Y AINSBOROUGH open till 
® Graham Sutherland open till 
August Arts Council Exhibitions 
GALLERY Mon., FPri., Sat., 10-6., 
Wed., Thur 10-9., Sundays 2-6 
sion ls. to eaca exhibition 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, 
4W.l Selected French Paintings 
and XX Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
EICESTER GALLERIES, Leiceste- Sq 
4 Four  Exhibitions—-EPSTEIN. 5S:MON 
BUSSY, DEREK HILL, MARY POTTER 
10—5.30 Sats. 10--1 
N ARLBOROUGH 17-18, Old Bond S&t., 
+ w.l Mary Cassatr (1845-1927) 25 
paintings and pastels First London Ex- 
hibition Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 
N ATTHIESEN GALLERY Birds and 
4 Beasts—-Paintings and Drawings of 
Five Centuries 142, New Bond Street, 
10-5.20; Sats 10-1 
T OYAL TOMBS AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. An Exhibition of Photographs 
Arts Councit Gattery, 4, St 
Square, 5.W.1 Open till 4 July Mons 
Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues. and Thurs., 
10-8 Admission free 
J hee IVEAGH BEQUEST, 
Exhibition f Orig 
Robert and James Adam 
Weekdays 10-6, Sundays 2.: 
from Archwa Golders Green 
MYHE ROYAI PAVILION 
will be CLOSED to the 
ee eS wing the U.N 
Yonference being held ihere 
Wutec HAPEL ART GAI LERY 
Row lan (1756—1827 
E James Gil 
Engravings 
Mondays 


Soliht ap 


by British 


4th August 
9th 
Tate 
Tues 
Admis- 


Bruton St., 
XIX 


Kenwood 


BRIGHTON, 
public until 
Civil Aviation 


Thomas 
Drawings 
lray (1757 
Daily 11-6, 


ison 

and Watercol 
1815) Coloured 
Sundays 2-6, closed 


THE WORLD ty Any PROGRESSIVE 
JUDAIS 


NTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
LONDON 


July 2nd to 9th, 1953 
n Sunday, July 5th at 
1 Jewish Synagogue, 
John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
RELIGIOUS APPROACH TO 
WORLD PROBLEMS 
Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck 


The Need for 


Pubik the 


Sessi 
Liber 
St 





28 
THE 

10.30 —1.30 Intro- 

duction 
Rabbi Dr. I. I 

a Spiritual 
Rev. Dr. Nelson Glueck (President of the 
Hebrew U pon College, Cincinnati, 
U.S.A.) Social and International 
Issues 

5.30. Group 
Addresses 

Reports of 


Mattuck 
Renais_ance 


2.30 Discussions on the 
the Group Meetings and 
Summing up by the main speakers 
Detailed programme of the Conference on 
request from the Secretariat of the World 
nion for Progressive Judaism, 
51, Palace Court, 2 


8.00 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
RVING Whi. 8657 From July Ist, 
nightly at 10.30 (Sun. 9.30) TALK OF 

THE NIGHT a new Summer Revue 
Mems. 5s. year; 
QATURDAY 4th July 
\ Co-operative Day 


International 
celebrations at 
Pleasure Gardens, Batterrsa Park 
Mannequin Parades, Dancing, Music, Com- 
petitions plus all the regular attractions 
Reduced price tickets (ls.) at any London 
Co-operative Society branch or 
Pp L.C.s Ltd., 54, Maryland 
E.15 





Festival 


R 8t., 
London 
CONCERTS 
HENRY Woop 
PROMENAL?: CO 
ROYAL ALBER1 
B.B.C. presents 59th Season 
Sat J to Sat., Sept. 19 
yspectus, giv full programmes and 
of ticket booking arrangements 
ON SALE 
Albert Hall 
stal order 


RTS 
in 





Pr 
details 


Agents 
tamps) 


and 
(not 


Roya 
6d. mo 


from 
Send 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
—— AND Attractive furnished 
house tacing fells, easy reach sandy 
beach Sleep 5. elec. and w.c Minimum 
let fortnight, mid-July/Sept. 21 a day or 
long let considered.—Brex How, Eskdale 
Green 
Dec 


23. 


from | 


James's | 
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A Friend 
that rocked our Cradle 


HEN we were born The Spectator had already lived beyond the span 
W« a man’s years. As we grew up we couldn’t help noticing this grey- 

beard plodding along beside us, neither senile nor in his second child- 
hood. He helped us a great deal when we were young, praising our better 
efforts and chiding us for our errors of judgement. 


He has many more preoccupations these days, and he sometimes seems, for 
long periods, to have forgotten us entirely—and then, without warning, he pats 
us gently on the head or lays his hickory-stick vigorously across our back. 


We hope that in this his 126th year The Spectator will find the time and 
the room to praise or rend our latest essays in publishing—a mixed bag. 


These offerings range from the frank, free and sparkling autobiography 
of a famous entertainer, Florence Desmond, to the prim yet witty Early 
Victorian Woman by Janet Dunbar, and the brilliant social mirror of This 
Century of Change, 1853-1952, by Anthony Weymouth ; from the assorted 
criminals of Jim Phelan’s The Underworld, or W. Lloyd Woodland’s Assize 
Pageant, to the world of the Janeites in Presenting Miss Jane Austen by May 
Lamberton Becker ; and from Anthony Armstrong’s Sussex, so admirably 
distilled in The Year at Margarets, to Thomas Firbank’s observant and often 
humorous report on Wales and the Welsh (consistently neglected or 
patronised by the Saxon) in A Country of Memorable Honour. 


Then we have Leslie Roberts, renowned in his own country as lecturer, 
broadcaster and journalist, boldly setting forth the political, economic and 
industrial power, the attractions and—above all—the independence of his 
native land in Canada, the Golden Hinge. Men of the North are also articulate 
and in pleasing autobiographical mood : William Holt with I Still Haven't 
Unpacked (a successor to the best-selling I Haven’t Unpacked), and Harold 
Brighouse with What I Have Had. 


We cannot conclude this survey of books worth at least a frosty stare from 
The Spectator without mentioning the story of Sritain’s midget submarines 
and human torpedoes, Above us the Waves, by C. E. T. Warren and James 
Benson, or Touching the Adventures of Merchantmen during the Second 
World War, a collection of writings and illustrations by members of the 
Merchant Navy, the sales of which will benefit the King George V Fund for 
Sailors. Nor dare we omit reference to Pearl Binder’s uninhibited examina- 
tion of fashion as a reflection of society, Muffs and Morals, or to the first 
account of fingerprinting ever written for the non-technical reader, Every 
Man’s Hand by Douglas G. Browne and Alan Brock. 


Even if The Spectator cannot be bothered with these frivolities of a 52-year- 
old adolescent, we trust that you (you intelligent, discerning and catholic 
reader !) will find some of our wares worthy of inspection. 
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AUSTRALIA: HER STORY 
Notes on a Nation 


Kylie Tennant 


A colourful history of Australia by an outstanding 
Australian writer. The story, from the first 
discovery of the continent to modern times, is 
chronicled with dash and vigour and the right 
touch of patriotic pride. 15s. 


INUK 


Roger Bulia rd 


** He brings the remoteness of the Eskimo 
close to us.’"—Time and Tide. ‘* Beautifully 
written. . . . A considerable contribution to 
literature.’’—LorRD TWEEDSMUIR (Sunday Times). 
** An enthralling story told with abundant 
compassion and good humour.-——Daily Sketch. 
Illustrated. 2nd Impression. 21s. 


THE VICTORIAN SAGE 
Studies in Argument 


John Holloway 


** There is nothing pedantic, obscure or dogmatic 
about his book. He has forged an accurate 
measuring instrument and employed it to deepen 
our understanding of six great and good men— 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Newman, Disraeli, Hardy 
and Matthew Arnold.”—Cyrit CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times). 18s, 





A YEAR OF SPACE 
A Chapter in Autobiography 
Eric Linklater 


** A lively and eminently readable book .. , 
there are vivid pictures of nature and sharp, clear 
portraits of people.’’—The Times. ** He unfolds 
his rich experience swiftly in sparse and sinewy 
prose.’’—Daily Telegraph. 18s. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
Volume III 
E. H. Carr 


This volume completes the first part of E. H. 
Carr’s history of Soviet Russia. ‘* Every phase 
is described with a fullness and care that are the 
result of extensive research and a high standard 
of scholarship. No clearer picture has been 
given of Soviet Russia’s first dealings abroad.’’— 
The Times. With Index for all three volumes. 36s. 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
The Forerunners 1780-1850 
G. D. H. Cole 
** A work of encyclopaedic learning. Few people 
today have browsed so widely and so far afield as 
Professor Cole among these lesser-known French 


and British progenitors of socialist ideas.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 25s. 











OSBERT SITWELL 
Collected Stories 
** Sir Osbert will be best remembered for his 
short stories, and this volume of 33 of them is 
something to buy and keep, not just to borrow. 
It contains tales which are undoubted master- 
pieces..",— JOHN BETIEMAN (D. Telegraph). 
With a preface by the author. 25s. 


KYLIE TENNANT 
The Joyful Condemned 


‘* A roistering, immensely knowing story of 
Sydney in war-time. . . . The style is vigorous 
and direct.”’—Manchester Guardian. ‘** This 
book is to be commended as a novel in the classic 
tradition.’’—Observer. ‘* Holds the sharp- 
ness of reality on every page . . . an outstanding 
novel.’’—Scotsman. 2nd Impression, 12s. 6d. 





MARGARET KENNEDY 
Troy Chimneys 
‘* The matter of the story is given with great 
subtlety and delicacy : the manner is superb.’’— 
MARGHANITA LASKI (QOdserver). ‘* Beautifully 
and ingeniously told.’’—DANrEL GEORGE (Book- 
man). ‘* Easy and entertaining reading.’’— 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph). lls. 6d. 


HUGH WALPOLE 
The Bright Pavilions 


A novel of the Herries family in the days of 
the first Elizabeth, When this book was 
published in 1940 Ralph Straus said in The 
Sunday Times : ** With his accustomed skill the 
author has blended the stories of two brothers 
with nothing in common except their love for 
one another into the greater one of their country.” 

Sth Impression. 12s. 6d. 


Macmillan & Co., Lid. 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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THROUGH EIGHT REIGNS 


PETER QUENNELL on 1828 


Rocer Fu.rorp on 1853 vi 
A. L. Rowse on 1878 Vill 


SOVEREIGN GREATNESS 
IntropuUCTION. Alan Bullock Xlii 
Sir FRANK STENTON. Alfred the Great Xiv 
Sir Maurice Powicke. Henry II Xvi 
J. E. Neawe. Elizabeth the First XVii 
Maurice AsuHLey. Oliver Cromwell xx 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES. Queen Victoria XXi 





Page iv 
Haroup NICOLSON on 1903 
D. W. BrocGan on 1928 3 
MISCELLANY OF 125 YEARS 

EpWARD CRANKSHAW. Cecil Rhodes XXiV 
H. A. R. Patsy. City of London XXV 
Joun Prio.eav. Fifty Years of Motoring xxvi 
Lorp Haussury. Industrial Future XXViii 


J. B. Arxins. St. Loe Strachey’s Spectator xxx 


The Weeklies 


GERALD BARRY 


HEN I was presiding, in 1929, over that compara- 

tively juvenile celebration, the seventieth anniversary 

of the Saturday Review, how could I have guessed 
that, twenty-four years later, I should enjoy the honour of 
assisting at the one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth birthday of its 
one-time senior rival, the Spectator’? Facts record that when 
the Saturday was born the Spectator was a lusty youngster 
of thirty-one; but to me the Spectator has always been almost 
a fragment of eternity. I was born to it as to sun and stars, 
rich and poor, and all the other immutabilities of that pre-1914 
world. Punctually every Saturday, by the second post, the 
Spectator would plop through the rectory letter-box and be 
borne swiftly off to a sermon-pregnant study. And a name 
sounding rather peculiar to eight-year-old ears—J. St. Loe 
Strachey—would be bandied about over luncheon tables. 

The unimaginable touch of time! In the intervening half- 
century of turbulent campaigning required to produce the 
Welfare State, what casualties have there not been in the ranks 
of those crack guardsmen of the English tradition, the weekly 
Reviews. The roll is thick with honourable names—Academy, 
Athenaeum, Outlook, Nation, New English Weekly and a few 
more: each with its own Valhalla of giants. The Saturday 
itself was not long to survive that seventieth beanfeast. Its 
legitimate offspring, the Week-end Review, enjoyed a brief but 
vigorous flowering, bequeathing some of its seed to impregnate 
the capacious and fertile womb of the New Statesman, that 
inveterate cannibal among periodicals. 

If my metaphors have become mixed, so too has tae blood 
of these politico-literary cousins. But among all such the 
Spectator, mviolate, immaculate, breasting all revolutions and 
scorning all prospects of marrying or being given in marriage, 
today strides out, blithe and vivacious as ever, across the 
midway acres of its third half-century of independence. 

Consider the unshakeable and exclusive alliance between 


Politics and the Arts. Consider the common formula, pro- 
ceeding from notes or comments via leaders and “ middles ” 
to letters to the editor: then the caesura, followed by a literary 
set-piece, reviews, art criticisms, and a few baited morsels for 
chess, bridge or competition addicts. Oh yes, some new- 
fangled intruders have from time to time forced their way in 
from a brash world outside—that crossword, those moving 
pictures, “the broadcast,” and now this upstart television. 
Now and again, also, someone will be permitted a word or two 
about those scientific persons, but after all a sense of propor- 
tion and propriety must be observed. It is as though the 
perfect medium had been discovered long ago. May there 
be some consanguinity here with that other serene citadel of 
tradition, the West-end club ? Even in the matter of admitting 
ladies the weeklies have been delicate and tentative. They 
remain triumphantly male. 

Coupled with this conservatism of manner most of them 
share a cultivated and generous liberalism of approach. This 
is their glory and abundant justification. It is this that causes 
them to flourish, and us to greet them each week-end with 
such pleasurable, relaxed anticipation. A small world, my 
masters (and should you feel like enlarging it, consider a 
Rutlandshire or a Flintshire, shall we say, presuming to 
challenge Surrey at the Oval)—a small world but what an 
indispensable and what a reasonable one! No room here for 
visiting Cohns or Schines. In one of his later novels Wells 
poked agreeable fun at the paternal weekly editor putting God 
and the human race to rights each Friday with an affectionate 
or reproving pat; but in solemn truth what overwhelming 
necessity there is, in a world of rapidly diminishing freedom 
and independence of judgement, for scholarship, educated 
criticism and, above all, some detachment. May the weeklies 
stand unshakeable, strongholds of cultivated comment and 
relative calm in an increasingly giddy universe. 
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Through Eight Reigns 


Five views of the British scene, as the Spectator saw it, at intervals of twenty-five years. 


1828 


By PETER QUENNELL 


ENEATH the lens of a modern microscope, a single drop 
of cloudy pond-water is said to expand into a whole 
universe of bustling and mysterious life. An equally 

fascinating experience rewards the researchers through old 
newspapers. -Under the calm orb of the library magnifying- 
glass—for the print is often intolerably small and the lines are 
always closely set—a single 
brief period of time develops 
into a huge, variegated, 
densely peopled landscape. 
I have just emerged, for 
instance, from an entranced 
contemplation of six months 
in the history of the early 
nineteenth century, begin- 
ning on Saturday, July Sth, 
1828, when the revived 
Spectator, A Weekly Journal 
of News, Politics, Literature, 


and Science, made its 
earliest public bow. The 
ground that it covers is 
extremely wide—far wider 


than that covered by any 
twentieth-century counter- 
part: since, besides political 
and literary news, the Spec- 
tator of 1828 is concerned 
with weather and crops, the 
state of the money-market, 
commercial information, the 
doings of the Royal Family, 
“ Fashionable Movements,” 
statistics of births and 
deaths, reports from London 
police-courts and county 
assizes, odd occurrences, 
natural freaks, prize-fights, 
executions, all accompanied 
by long extracts from the 
national and foreign Press. 
Here are six months of 
adventurous human exis- 
tence. But 1828, as seen by 
those who lived through it, 
was a somewhat uneventful 
period, overshadowed by 
happenings in the immediate past and by a premonition of 
dramatic events that had not yet materialised. At home, there 
was the problem of the Catholics and the effect of the Catholic 
question upon unrest in Ireland; and, although the Duke of 
Wellington would introduce Catholic Emancipation during the 
year that followed, for the moment he had decided to tempo- 
rise, a plan that he executed with a most unmilitary display of 
diplomatic finesse. Ultra-Protestant “ Brunswick Clubs,” sup- 
ported by the Duke of Cumberland, were being formed through- 
out the Kingdom. But the Prime Minister disarmed suspicion 
by a carefully evasive letter to the Catholic Bishop of Armagh, 
quoted in the Spectator’s leading artic'e on December 27th. 





There are persons in these islands who are violent opponents 

of Catholic emancipation ; there are as many more warm 

Sriends of it; and there is a greater mass than both the others 
heartily sick of the question.—Spectator, 1828. 





Both Tories and Whigs at this juncture of their history 
presented an uncommonly disorganised front, the Tories being 
divided among themselves and the Whigs given up to a succes. 
sion of bitter internecine feuds. Brougham as usual was busily 
intriguing; and there were rumours that Lord Grey might be 
persuaded to join the Wellington Government. As for the 

monarch, he was suffering 

from gout, and neither s9 
well as his supporters 
wished nor as ill as hig 
adversaries yet cautiously 
hoped. “Some impression 
from increasing age ” (wrote 

The Times, quoted by the 
. Spectator, on November 

22nd) “is now naturally to be 

observed upon the King’s 
countenance”; but he had 
“visibly gained flesh within 
the last ten days.” George 
IV, however, was still suffi- 
ciently hale to. enjoy the 
triumph of a favourite race- 
horse and drive out in his 
pony-chaise. He also paid 
much attention to architec- 
tural projects—Wyatville’s 
reconstruction of Windsor 
Castle and the work being 


undertaken at his “new 
Palace in Pimlico.” He had 
bequeathed his father’s 
books to the _ British 
Museum; and “tilted wag- 
ons, loaded with the late 
King’s library,” were 


reported, on July 12th, to 
be regularly arriving there. 
In literature, too, it was 
an. indecisive moment. The 
great wave of Romantic 
poetry appeared to have 
broken and spent its force. 
“Time was” (observed Liter- 
ary Spectator) “when never a 
month passed without being 
signalised by a new work of 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Crabbe, Campbell, Moore, Shelley, 
or Southey. Of this immortal band, two are gone to their 
home. To this great race of bards has succeeded a numerous 
generation, who, to their predecessors, are as rills to the mighty 
parent stream”—Mrs. Hemans, “The Ettrick Shepherd,” 
George Darley and Barry Cornwall. But Wordsworth pub- 
lished his Triad, and Coleridge his Garden of Boccaccio, during 
the latter months of 1828; and Literary Observer was glad to 
notice that they had now. finally abandoned the rustic manner- 
isms of the Lake School: “ Time has presented the author of 
the Lyrical Ballads with subjects worthier of his muse than the 
Alice Fells whom it was once his pleasure to sing; and thus 
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some more to shake his faith in the poetical legitimacy of duffle 
cloaks, &c.,” than all the ridicule of the Edinburgh Review. 

Current fiction the critic regarded from a slightly sterner point 
of view. Bad novels were numerous and stereotyped—for 
example, The Sorrows of Rosalie, “a tale of seduction,” in 
which every episode followed the “ well-approved and well- 
established order of events in such cases. Innocence lives in a 
cottage with age: seduction comes in the shape of a gay Lord 
Arthur; the cottage is exchanged for a post-chaise and four; its 
ancient inhabitant dies of grief... .” But Bulwer Lytton’s 
Pelham, published anonymously, came in for the savagest 
goring: “ Induced at length to read Pelham . . . we were sur- 
prised that the world had not previously detected the identity of 
its author with the author of Vivian Grey. ... We have in both 
heroes the same insufferable vanity, the same mixture of 
frivolity and information, the same smartness of style, the same 
disgusting presumption. Joined to these, there is a 
coxcombr) and impudence, and often times a silliness, which 
tasks our patience almost beyond that of any other writer of 
fiction.” Books more kindly reviewed, or announced as ready 
for publication, include Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, J. T. 
Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, Moore’s Life of Byron and 
Audubon’s Birds of America. ... Meanwhile, the British stage 
was similarly declining. Kean, in Paris, is said to have played 
to empty houses; and, now that that magnificent tragedian is 
“ about to divest himself of the crown and truncheon, to nurse 
a broken constitution,” Macready “ alone remains to wield the 
undisputed honours of the Trusties.” Nevertheless, on 
December 6th, we find a friendly account of Kean’s “ able” 
performance in the rdle of Sir Giles Overreach. 

So much for topics that affect the serious minded. At home 
reign doubt and political confusion. Abroad, Portugal and 
Spain are in turmoil; the Russian armies are advancing against 
the Turks, and the Czar presently ventures to blockade the 
Dardanelles; from which “ it appears that the wrath of England 
is not regarded on the Continent with the salutary dread which 
a patriotic Englishman would expect.” But the Spectator of 
1828 has also a very different and, for the social historian, a yet 
more illuminating side. It deals largely in faits divers, and 
those stories of crime and punishment, of suicide, seduction, 





Vv 


duelling, murder, bankruptcy fill in the spaces between impor- 
tant events with an extraordinary vivid background. Thus 
on Friday, May 18th, a farmer named William Corder—a man 
“about forty years of age, of middle height, of a fair and 
healthy complexion, large mouth, turn-up nose, large eyes which 
had a fixed and glazed aspect ’—-decoyed Maria Marten to the 
Red Barn, where he murdered and buried her. His trial—at 
which he appeared in “a dark-coloured frock coat with velvet 
collar, black waistcoat, and blue trowsers "—provoked a tre- 
mendous public uproar. His execution (after which his corpse 
was subjected to electrical experiments by certain learned 
gentlemen, and the hangman’s rope was sold at a guinea an 
inch) aroused as great a hubbub; and the Spectator, not content 
with reproducing four admirable wood-cuts of the drama by 
George Cruikshank, made some severe observations upon the 
behaviour of the popular Press, hoping that the “ public feel 
the better for the fine lessons ” it has received from “ its best 
possible instructors the Newspapers,” and concluding that “ the 
Press ought to be ashamed of giving, and the people of receiv- 
ing, this vile sort of gratification.” 

No less spirited is the Spectators handling of day-by-day 
occurrences. Brutal prize-fights are frequently mentioned; a 
hardened miscreant of fifteen, convicted of theft, is sentenced 
to life-long transportation; climbing boys lose their lives in 
inhospitable chimneys: boatmen are drowned when attempting 
to shoot the cataract between the arches of London Bridge; 
and, again and again, ancient houses collapse, burying their 
inhabitants. Members of the upper classes get some curious 
publicity. Ldérd Ferrers obstinately refuses to prosecute a 
pick-pocket. Lord Mount Sandford is beaten to death during 
a drunken row after a race-meeting. Lady Charles Bentinck, 
alleged to have assaulted her cook, —* without provocation, 
struck her on the head with a large brass candlestick, threatened 
to set fire to her, and kicked her downstairs *"—creates a bad 
impression in court by “ leaning against the Magistrates’ table, 
in a careless attitude”; while the Dowager Lady Gresley is 
constantly in trouble with two violent-tempered and insubordin- 
ate butlers; and Lord Powis complains of the conduct of 
* Amelia Francis, a black woman, who occasionaly indulges 
in breaking his lordship’s windows in Berkeley Square.” 





Unwatched and uncontrolled, they exhibit contempt for life and safety, or at least no sufficient 
Spectator, 1856. 


respect to obtain all the security that they might. 











1853 


By ROGER FULFORD 


N March 29th, 1854, Great Britain declared war on 
Russia; some weeks previously the diarist Greville 
had noted “the national blood is up.” Throughout 

the whole of 1853 the national blood was steadily rising, and 
the bulk of the serious articles in the Spectator for that year are 
devoted to Russia—to the events leading up to the Crimean 
War, as it came to be called. As early as July the paper pub- 
lished a trumpet call to battle with a Power which “ while 
levying war, hypocritically disclaims war.” The dangers of 
preferring peace which would leave Russia supreme in Europe 
are fairly set out—especially the threat to India and to what 
the writer, in somewhat curious language, calls “ the Egyptian 
transit.” Throughout all the articles the fire is principally 
directed at the Emperor Nicholas, “a prevaricator and double 
dealer” who proclaimed notorious falsehoods “in all the 
churches of his Empire.” Yet it is noticeable that when these 
attacks were at their height a clutch of Russian Grand- 
Duchesses, on a holiday trip to England, was received with 
great distinction at Oxford and Blenheim. 

In home politics for this year the paper was distinguished 
by a healthy contempt for Conservatives, Oxford clericals and 
the landed interest. In an amusing article on Disraeli, which 
was headed Harlequin Ben, it was suggested that he really ought 
to appear in the House of Commons dressed ag an oppressed 
squire in “seedy top boots, a yellow waistcoat and a blue 
coat, white at the seams.” A satirical writer enjoyed to the 
full the case of Mr. Stafford Augustus O’Brien Stafford, M.P. 
This worthy, who might have stepped straight from the pages of 
Phineas Finn, had been secretary of the Admiralty in Derby’s 
brief Government in 1852 and had taken advantage of his 
position to slip a number of true-blues into comfortable posts 
in the Dockyards. 

When the University of Oxford, with that innocent silliness 
which has too often distinguished a concert of dons, sought 
to bring forward a son of the ineffable Perceval as an opponent 
to Mr. Gladstone for the representation of Oxford, the Spectator 
stigmatised their conduct as “an indelible blot upon the annals 
of the University ” and described the University as a local branch 
of an electioneering committee of the Carlton Club. 

The paper was decidedly anti-Papal, and gave considerable 
space to the agitation against the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
who was ill-treating his non-Catholic subjects. However, when 
Miss Cunyngham, a Protestant zealot from Scotland, who was 
taking the baths at Lucca, was imprisoned for distributing anti- 
Catholic tracts in Tuscany, the paper thought it was hardly 
worth going to war on behalf of “Miss Cunyngham and 
Liberty.” 

The paper gives perhaps the clearest and fairest account of 
Gladstone’s imbroglio with a street-walker which is to be found. 
The statesman had left the House of Commons after the division 
on the Nunneries Bill—a proposal for the compulsory inspec- 
tion of convents—and had driven to the Italian Opera at 
Covent Garden. Afterwards he walked home by Long Acre— 
his shortest route. Accosted by a woman, he stopped to listen to 
what she was saying, when a young man came up and said 
that he would expose him unless he were given a Government 
job, preferably in income-tax work—a singular request. To 
later generations this episode seemed full of sinister implications, 
but the Spectator, in common with most of Gladstone’s contem- 
poraries, saw the matter in its true light—“ Mr. Gladstone has 
been the object of one of the shameful attempts to extort money, 
not altogether rare in London.” 

In this year the second Duke of Wellington, with the same 
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generosity which characterises the present holder of the title 
threw open Apsley House to the public, admission being ' 
ticket which could be obtained from Mr. Mitchell of Bond 
Street. In describing the mixture of good taste and simplicity 
which marked the inside of the house the writer could not 
resist a pious shaft at Napoleon’s statue—* Canova’s monstrous 
classicality rears its nude proportions.” 

The paper’s comments on the arts were certainly not re. 
strained. In an account of the exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, Carl Haag’s picture of Prince 
Albert’s brother returning from a chamois hunt is described 
as “exquisitely uninteresting.” The exhibition of amateur art 
was more gently handled, and particular praise was lavished 
on Miss Bonham Carter for her elfin group under the unpromis- 
ing title Duty Off Soap. At the Royal Academy Sir Edwin 
Landseer was described as being “in extraordinary force” 
for his painting of two stags Night and Morning fighting to the 
death. The Order of Release came in for warm encomiums 
except that the critic felt that the wife’s feet were too clean. 

The review of Villette is extremely favourable, although pre- 
cisely half of the three-and-a-half columns is given to an extract 
from the novel. On the other hand Bleak House is reviewed 
with great severity—the writer saying that he found it “ dull 
and wearisome ”: he added that it was “ disagreeably reminis- 
cent. of the vilest of modern books, Reynolds’s Mysteries of 
London. (The author of this was the eminent Chartist and 
founder of Reynolds’ Newspapers.) Throughout the book re- 
views there seems a distinct bias in favour of Thackeray, who 
is generally alluded to as “ our great satirist.” But the oddest 
episode among the reviews concerns a quarrelsome and 
brutish Eton master—W. G. Cookesley. He published an 
edition of Pindar which he sent to the Spectator with a private 
letter asking for a review. This, which was unfavourable, in 
due course appeared. Mr. Cookesley decided that it had been 
written by a Dr. Donaldson—one of the séveral illustrious 
headmasters of the Bury St. Edmunds Grammar School, who 
was also a distinguished commentator on Pindar. Cookesley 
then wrote an anonymous lettef to the Standard blackguarding 
Donaldson for the review and charging him with not believing 
the Athanasian creed. The Spectator published the whole 
correspondence, explained that Donaldson had not reviewed 
the book and referred to Cookesley as “ this almost unknown 
Eton master.” Harrow, on the other hand, scores a resounding 
triumph in the publication of the accomplishments of Dr. 
Butler (headmaster at the end of Byron’s time) who died in 
this year. He was a great mathematician, a distinguished 
classic, fluent in German, French and Italian and a good 
musician and draughtsman and a practical chemist; he was also 
one of the best skaters, fencers and swimmers of his time. 

The loose morals of barristers comes in for severe censure. 
At the Central Criminal Court a counsel sought to defend a 
burglar who was found in a bedroom with the plea that he 
was keeping an assignation with a lady lodger in the house. 
The prisoner indignantly rebutted this line of defence—pre- 
sumably preferring prison to dishonour—and both judge and 
jury repeatedly condemned the horrible licence of the 
unfortunate barrister. 

Perhaps one of the most striking differences between then and 
now, is the amount of space filled by voluntary contributors. 
There is a number of valuable letters signed E.A.F. on Oxford 
matters, which were presumably written by the historian Free- 
man. But hardly a week passed without an erudite column 
from W. Bridges Adams. His letters were principally con- 
cerned with railway accidents but they included education and 
the best material for paving streets. He was the inventor of 
chairs for railway lines, but is perhaps chiefly recalled today as 
the husband of the gifted author of Nearer my God to Thee. 
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The Spectator started only one year before the first effort 
made to assist private women teachers. This attempt failed, 
but in 1843 a new Society was founded whose objects far 
exceeded in vision and in scope the objects of the original 
Society. 


The Spectator has held a commanding position in the 
literary world, and the G.B.I. can claim a corresponding 
distinction in the educational world as it founded in 1848 
the first training college for women and thus laid the 
foundation for girls’ education as we know it. Kingsley, 
Maurice, Dickens and Tennyson, all contributed to this 
achievement. 


As with The Spectator, the G.B.I. has moved with the times; 
but one thing has remained constant—the care of the 
unemployed, the homeless, and the aged and infirmed. The 
first G.B.I. home was in Harley Street for disengaged 
Governesses. A _ residential home was built in 1848 in 
Kentish Town. The latter was then moved in 1871 to 
Chislehurst. A holiday house and a residential club were 
added early in the new century, but both had to be closed 
at a later date. A second residential home was, however, 
built at Beckenham in 1926. 


In this the 125th year of The Spectator, a home for chronic 
invalids in Chislehurst is in course of preparation by the 
G.B.L, and in thanking The Spectator for its help and 
encouragement since it first published a°G.B.I. advertisement, 
we appeal to all readers to support this new venture as 
generously as they have supported the work of the G.B.I. 
in the past. 








LONDON, S.W.1 
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By A. L, ROWSE 


N the bookless home of my Cornish childhood, there was— 
besides the family Bible, the Home Preacher and a 
tattered copy of Jane Eyre—a bound volume of some 
Victorian annual of this date. Turning over the leaves of the 
Spectator for the year 1878 has brought it back to me: those 
exotic and exciting names and events, the Defence of Plevna, 
the Shipka Pass, Osman and Suleiman Pasha, British ironclads 
in Besika Bay and the famous music-hall song that contributed 
a discreditable word to the language: 
We don’t want to fight; 
But, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the men, we've got the ships, 
We've got the money too. 

For the year opened with the last months of the Russo- 
Turkish war, the collapse of Turkey’s resistance, the Russian 
march on Constantinople, the Treaty of San Stefano (March 
3rd) constituting a Greater Bulgaria, a client-state of Russia, 
occupying a large area of the Balkans. With these events, 
Britain and Russia drew near to war. Lord Beaconsfield, 
now in the fourth year of his government, was determined to 
defend this country’s interests: he had ordered the Fleet to 
the Straits and summoned Indian troops to the Mediterranean. 
The situation in Europe was ominous, feeling in Britain tense. 

Opinion in the country had been confused and uncertain 
on both sides; now that danger was drawing near, the public 
mind was becoming clearer. The Liberals—and the Spectator 
was a Liberal paper—had united behind a policy of neutrality. 
But, faced with the Treaty of San Stefano, could even the 
Liberals adhere to neutrality? The government had been 
divided, and its feeble Foreign Secretary, Lord Derby, had 
resigned and been replaced by Lord Salisbury, the clearest 
brain of them all. That remarkable man, the Prime Minister, 
now in his seventy-fourth year—rusé and romantic as ever— 
sagely kept his own counsel. Queen Victoria, whose opinions 
as usual coincided with those of the man in the street, was 
in favour of going to war. 

The whole situation was retrieved and turned into a remark- 
able diplomatic triumph for Britain at the Congress of Berlin, 
which sat from June 13th to July 13th. The heads and the 
Foreign Secretaries of the great powers met under the chair- 
manship of Bismarck—I suppose the most important con- 
ference to take place in the century between Vienna in 1815 
and Versailles in 1919. All agreed that it was a tremendous 
triumph for old Disraeli, who, we now know, had never meant 
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to go to war; but he had stopped the Russian advance jnto 
the Balkans, prevented the seizure of Constantinople and 
acquired Cyprus into the bargain. “Der alte Jude, dass ist 
der Mann,” Bismarck had said, half admiringly, half cynically, 
What Bismarck had not realised was that “ next to making a 
tolerable settlement for the Porte,” Disraeli’s “ great object was 
to break up, and permanently prevent, the alliance of the three 
Empires.” [i.e., Germany, Austria, Russia.] That was, at no 
distant date, to ruin Bismarck’s life-work—German ascendancy 
in Europe. All that was in the undisclosed future; but “ the 
old Jew” had deserved supremely well of England. On his 
return he had the famous reception he had earned: “ Peace 
with Honour,” the Garter—it was rumoured he would be made 
a Duke. 

All this was very difficult for the Spectator. It had to 
concede the triumph, sweeping the country, the astonishing 
apogee that Disraeli’s extraordinary career had reached; but 
the Spectator was on the other side. If the phrase had been 
as yet coined, it would have said, with Salisbury, that we had 
backed the wrong horse. For Liberals in general at this junc- 
ture, were not only violently anti-Turkish, and even pro- 
Russian, but had already a line in favour of the Christian 
nationalities in the Balkans. It is probable that it was too 
early yet for a general solution on these lines; but here 
Gladstone’s turned out to be the truer prophetic vision. 

Lord Beaconsfield was the Spectator’s bugbear: nothing 
that he did was right, or if it was, he was not given the credit 
for it. The whole issue of July 20th is given up to the debate 
on the Treaty—and a fascinating discussion it is for the 
historian. A reluctant tribute is given to the astonishing nature 
of the achievement, but Beaconsfield’s personal government was 
imposing burdens the country could not bear. We had under- 
taken the responsibility for Turkey in Asia; Cyprus would be 
a liability and so on. “That nothing can be too great or 
glorious for England is the very pith of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy,” it complains. His imperial ideas—bringing India into 
the foreground of the picture, using the Indian Army as 
leverage for Our power in the Middle East, the romantic 
emphasis upon the monarchy—are regarded as a translation 
of the dreams of Tancred into the realm of policy: “ how 
this marvellous vision has been translated from the dream of 
the wildest of rhodomontade and romance-writers into the 
accepted policy of the stolidest and most practical-minded of 
European States,” &c. Lord Beaconsfield had advised the 
Queen to declare herself Empress of India, “in the teeth of 
the sarcastic disapproval of all true Englishmen.” And now 
it was intolerable “ how completely England and. her fortunes 
were surrendered to a showy maker of epigrams”; the 
Spectator could not endure the spectacle of “a bizarre and 
flashy novelist ruling England.” Dizzy, stung by all this and 
by Mr. Gladstone’s rampaging campaign, at last retorted with 
a sentence that has been remembered, describing Mr. G. as 
“a sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity.” This was perhaps unfair. 

So much for the miserable injustices and mutual recrimina- 
tions of party-politics. How much more refreshing to find a 
Liberal who could be just to Dizzy, or a Tory who admired 
Mr. G. (Actually there was one of this last, Lord Salisbury 
himself: but he was altogether exceptional, a very rare bird.) 
Ambivalence, without ambiguity, in politics—the character of 
the Trimmer—is so much more rewarding intellectually. 

Towards the end of the year, events in South Africa and 
in India came to the aid of the Liberals—Dizzy’s star was 
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falling. The growth of the military power of the Zulus por- 
tended the disasters that were to follow. The mind of the 
Spectator was Clear: “ Artillery is the true weapon of civilisa- 
tion. A light battery is worth a regiment, and does not cost 
a quarter as much.” (One remembers the mot of Marx: 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity: why don’t they say what they 
really mean, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery ?”) The Spectator 
had no hesitation in saying what it meant: it expressed a 
candid and self-confident Victorianism. Its main objection to 
Disraeli’s Imperialism was on the ground of expense. “ Will 
Shere Ali Fight, or Yield ?” is the heading of the leader on 
the outbreak of the Afghan War. The comment comes pat 
“That is a question which greatly interests English Taxpayers, 
for the answer may make the difference to them of 3d. in 
the Income Tax for five years at least.” 

At this moment in South Wales the collapse of the coal- 
trade had brought fearful distress: “people are feeding on 
potato-peelings, raw cabbage-leaves and brewers’ grains. At 
Merthyr hundreds in a state of semi-starvation are turning 
over the refuse of the streets for food.” This is “ evidence 
of the improvidence of the population. It is most dis- 
heartening to find how slow the progress towards thrift is. A 
little economy during the five prosperous years would enable 
all colliers to tide over the two unprosperous years without 
difficulty.” 

But a world whose chief worries were a Russo-Turkish war, 
an Afghan expedition; whose best-sellers were “ Molly Bawn,” 





ix 
Mrs. Molesworth’s “Grandmother Dear” and the faintly 
heretical Canon Farrer: a world that was concerned to discuss 
Ennui among Girls, the doctrine of eternal punishment, and 
the English Feeling about Terminable Annuiiies, had a certain 
simplicity, a simple certainty that we may well envy. 
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For a brilliant court, the Queen must depend on the Tories, 
who understand the art of pleasing Royalty much better 


than the old Whig Dons.—-Spectator, 1837. 


1903 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is sad, when one opens the bound volumes of the 

Spectator for the year 1903, to observe that, whereas the 

ink is bolder and blacker than any that could be used 
in our present meagre age, the actual paper has, in the inter- 
vening half century, turned yellow with the years. The type 
in which the advertisements are set is moreover so different 
from our modern lay-out and typography that one derives 
the impression of consulting a past volume of the Rambler 
in search of some forgotten article by Dr. Johnson. It was 
thus with a shock that I realised that in that very year I was 
considered old and wise enough to be taken by my father 
to luncheon with the proprietor and editor of the Spectator 
in his Surrey home. The occasion is for me memorable, since 
it was the first time that either my father or myself had ever 
been driven in a motor car. Mr. St. Loe Strachey was 
fascinated by novelties, whether they were unknown authors, 
such as Conrad or Hudson, or the daring adventures and 
experiments in building material or machines. He had thus 
been one of the first to acquire a mechanically propelled 
vehicle and to employ an engineer to nurse the object in its 
difficult passage from the station to his house. I can remember 
with what pride I observed, as we puffed, panted and gasped 
up the hills between Guildford Station and Newlands Corner, 
that the citizens crowded to their doorways, calling to each 
other to observe this new phenomenon of the horseless 
carriage. I can remember also that when we arrived at the 
house my father enquired of Mr. Strachey by what title or 
designation the engineer who controlled the machine should 
be called. Obviously it would not be right to dub 
this master-mechanic as a “coachman,” whereas the term 
“engineer” appeared pretentious. Mr. Strachey considered 
that when, as he himself believed would happen, the internal- 
combustion engine became an ordinary method of transport, 
the men in charge of these machines would be known as 
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‘car-drivers.” I am sure that if the word “ chauffeur” had 
ever been mentioned on that occasion it would have remained 
in my memory, as something exotic and arresting. But while 
we, over here, discussed these matters of nomenclature, the 
French forged ahead and the name “ chauffeur ” within two or 
three years proved one further illustration of the rapidity and 
universality of French invention. 

After luncheon, I remember, I was taken upstairs by Mr. 
Strachey’s eldest son who was a contemporary of my own. 
He showed me the treasures that he preserved in his private 
cupboard in the school-room. His brother and sister, who 
were younger than either of us, were not permitted to join in 
our conversation, but fluttered as dim figures in the back- 
ground. I was shown a piece of a meteorite that his father 
had brought back from Arizona, some burnt and _ twisted 
glass picked up among the ruins of the Chicago fire, and a 
withered iris that had once flourished in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Of the rest of the house I remember little 
beyond a sense of space and light and oak banisters and 
pictures by some of the more eminent Academicians of the 
day. But I do recall that Mr. Strachey talked the whole 
afternoon without ceasing and that my father listened to his 
remarks with deference and agreement. Then after tea we all 
climbed back into the motor car and were driven down the 
hill to Guildford station. On my return to school after those 
holidays I was able to give a vivid imitation of the sound 
made by a motor car when changing gear upon the Surrey 
hills. I felt that this imitation would convince my school- 
fellows that I was a lad whose feet were firmly set upon 
the ladder of progress. Yet when I told this story to a friend 
yesterday he disconcerted me by saying that I had got the 
date all wrong. “ Everybody,” he said, “had motor cars by 
1903 and the citizens of Guildford would not have even 
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glanced at your passage. You must be thinking of 1900.” 
But I am positive that it was in 1903 that I went to Newlands 
Corner on that June day, since the subject of conversation 
at luncheon was the recent murder of the King and Queen of 
Serbia in the palace at Belgrade. 

As I turn the faded pages of this 1903 volume I can see why 
it was that my father so much enjoyed his discussions with 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey. Each of them was a liberal imperialist; 
each of them was a convinced free-trader who regarded Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain as a statesman of the most pernicious 
drive and glamour. Above all, they were agreed on the grow- 
ing menace created by the Germany of William II and feared 
that the country as a whole did not realise that splendid 
isolation was a luxury that we could no longer afford, or that 
our naval and military defences must be reconstituted on an 
entirely fresh basis. My father, who at the time was Minister 
in Morocco, was already advocating a general settlement of all 
our rivalries with France, and he looked forward, even at that 
distant date, to an understanding with Russia such as would 
restore the damaged balance of power. Strachey agreed with 
these views. But he also possessed special knowledge of 
imperial affairs, and it was he certainly who taught my father 
that our colonies were rapidly emerging into statehood, and 
that within the next half century Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand would become wholly self-governing 
communities, some of them already strong enough to rank as 
equals among the Great Powers. Those, in 1903, were 
visionary views; but St. Loe Strachey was a man of vision. 

When we turn to his articles written in this weekly half a 
century ago we are astonished by his gifts of foresight. He was 
one of the first English publicists to give support to Lord 
Roberts’ conception of the need of a citizen militia for home 
defence, such as would enable us if need be to send our small 
standing army abroad. He was one of the first to foresee the 
inevitable might of the United States and to place Anglo- 
American relations as the central problem of all our foreign 
policy. As one might have expected from a member of so 
great an Anglo-Indian dynasty, he had considerable knowledge 
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and understanding of the Indian problem, and his frequent 
comments on that subject and on the policy of Lord Curzon 
were moderate and sympathetic. His judgement on imperial 
matters was, as I have said, progressive and informed. He 
was always advocating and supporting causes, which although 
they have for us become commonplaces of national life, were 
in those days original and advanced. We find him, in that 
year 1903, advocating adding another two years to the school- 
leaving age; urging a thorough examination and report on the 
state of national health and physique; commenting trenchantly 
on the slight attention paid, in the distribution of honours, to 
the claims of art and science; seeking to instruct an indifferent 
public in the virtues of town planning and the preservation of 
the country side; invariably giving space and encouragement to 
such good causes as the National Art Collections Fund, the 
London Library, and the R.H.S.. Under his guidance the 
Spectator became a great Whig paper, conservative of tradition, 
alert and active in reform. During the twenty-seven years that 
St. Loe Strachey remained in charge of the Spectator he 
rendered it the guide and friend of all moderate men. 

How varied were the interests, even the hobbies, of this 
great editor! In this 1903 volume we find such different 
themes examined as unconscious cerebration, the vitality of 
seeds, the high price charged for Apostle spoons, the Chantry 
Bequest, the position and responsibilities of Parliamentary 
Private Secretaries, M. Curie’s discovery of radium, the trade 
in the skins of birds, and the morality of the American civil 
servant. The references to these subjects are no mere jottings 
designed to fill a paragraph or a page. They are alert, original, 
trenchant examinations, obviously proceeding from a single 
active and inquisitive mind. Some times St. Loe Strachey made 
mistakes of prophecy, and sometimes his ideas were too 
fantastic to be taken seriously. But as we turn the pages of 
this paper of fifty years ago, we are left with nothing but 
admiration for the energy of his intelligence, the balance of his 
wisdom, the range of his interests, and the deep humanity that 
shines in every word. The Spectator has indeed good cause to 
be proud of such an editor and such a heritage. 


1928 


By D. W. 


E all know that the ex-Bishop of Autun, M. de 

Talleyrand-Périgord said that those who had not been 

members of the privileged orders under the ancien 
régime had not known the true “ douceur de vivre ” (or “ plaisir 
de vivre,” the text is not-established). And the first impression 
given by the Spectator of 1928 is that, in that year, ended the 
douceur de vivre. For in 1928 the “ recovery ” from the first 
great war was accepted as an established fact. The Poincaré 
franc was stabilised at 2d. Germany, as many Spectator leaders 
asserted, was safely democratic and pacific. America had dis- 
covered the secret of high wages and endless prosperity. The 
presidential election was, in effect, a vote of thanks to the 
Republican party for its masterly handling of the American 
economic problems (if there were any). The promise attributed 
to Mr. Hoover (not by the Spectator I hasten to add) of a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in every garage was merely 
a slight anticipation of the inevitable. Poverty, in the United 
States at any rate, was about to be abolished. 

That is the first impression. There is another. Monsieur 
de Talleyrand-Périgord was careful to modify his golden pic- 
ture of the ancien régime. It was for the privileged classes that 
the douceur de vivre was so sweet. So it was in 1928, for the 
privileged classes and the privileged nations of which England 
(1 mean Britain) was not one. For over all that year, as over 
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past and future years, unemployment cast its shadow. And so 
did the great strike of 1926, not the “ general strike,” but the 
coal strike. With one exception, the state of the coal industry, 
above all the state of the miners, was the great domestic theme. 
Why was a mining village near Cardiff called “Little Mos- 
cow.” ? Was it called “ Littlke Moscow”? Why not, if the 
conditions were as desperate as the Spectator reported them to 
be ? So the readers were asked to “adopt” Aberdare and 
they did. And anybody, today, who wonders at Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan’s character and power might do worse than read the 
Spectator of 1928. But the fate of the mines and miners was 
not the main topic of the paper. I suspect that few present-day 
readers would make a good guess as to what was. It was the 
revised Prayer-Book. Week after week, leaders, letters, special 
articles dealt with reservation, the Prayer-Book of 1549, the 
revision of 1662. Tract XC was dragged out, the deplorable 
situation of the Church of England was dwelt on; kindly Scots 
pointed one moral; less kindly English Non-Conformists pointed 
another. And so it went on. The situation was intolerable; it 
still is twenty-five years later. But, today, who remembers 
the late Lord Brentford, who Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell, the late 
Provost of Worcester ? One alone of the debaters is still with 
us and active, Lord Quickswood, then known as Lord Hugh 
Cecil. Whether the great debate showed that England was 
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then a more Christian country than it is now may be doubted, 
but it is hard, today, to think of so purely ecclesiastical a con- 
troversy convulsing educated public opinion. I doubt if the 
Church Times would be as wrought up in 1953 as the Spectator 
was in 1928. The whole storm would, I fear, have amused that 


eminent member of The Traveller’s Club and possible reader 


of the Spectator, the ex-Bishop of Autun. 

But outside Britain, though prosperity was rampant and the 
state of French public finance the admiration of the world, all 
was not well. The British Government was in difficult nego- 
tiations with Egypt. Whole paragraphs could be printed today 
with only the names alteréd and one of the names, that of Nahas 
Pasha, wouldn’t need to be altered except for the now abolished 
title of Pasha. Nahas was not the only familiar name in the 
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remote capitals recall, nostalgically, the days before currency 
controls, when you had only to decide where you wanted to go 
and spend your money! 

It was still an age of free trade in more than travel. The 
great debate over protection was still going on. The Libera] 
party was still winning seats and was publishing the famous 
Industrial Enquiry that did propose to do something about 
Aberdare. But in face of the triumphant team of Baldwin, 
Churchill and Neville Chamberlain, what could the Labour 
party or the Liberal party do, riven as each was by personal 
feuds, by inconsistent doctrines ? Political anxieties were over- 
shadowed by the King’s serious illness and two great national 
figures passed away, Lord Oxford and Asquith and Lord Haig. 
To the latter’s funeral came what the Spectator oddly called 

“ the marechals,” Foch and 





news. For the Spectator 

kept a vigilant eye on rc — a a — Pétain. 

China where the “old E i a ee ee Se But. abroad, the great 
Marshal” Chang-Tso-lin i ~_ rr et hope was the League of 
was seen first in retreat, Nations to whose activities 


then known to have been 
assassinated. Who was to 
succeed him, who was to 
give China a_ unified 
Government ? One name 
the Spectator ruthlessly put 
on one side. It would not 
be Chiang Kai-shek. True, 
it was noted that he had 
married “into the Sun 
family,” but quite obvi- 
ously, the readers of the 
Spectator would not have 
been prepared for the fact 





a great deal of space was 
devoted. But the problems 
before the League were 
promising rather than 
threatening. If the French 
would be reasonable about 
the Rhineland (alas they 
were! ). If the United States 
would be reasonable about 
her fleet (fortunately she 
was not!). When the 
Dead Sea potash was de- 
veloped both Palestine and 
Transjordan would enter 











ins ene tinal 0 


that Chiang Kai-shek and 
his bride would both be 
headliners twenty-five years 
later. On the other hand, 
the overthrow of that en- 
lightened monarch, Aman- 
ulla of Afghanistan, was rightly seen as a proof that something 
was stirring in Asia. British subjects were flown out of Kabul 
as the year ended, perhaps the first of that long procession of 
British subjects flown out from various capitals in revolt. 

In Europe, however, all was peaceful save in Yugoslavia where 
parliamentary government had broken down and, possibly in 
Hungary, where the first Lord Rothermere’s patronage was being 
taken a little too seriously. Ireland was safely in the Empire, 
free and equal, and Mr. de Valera was given not much more 
of a political future than Chiang Kai-shek or various obscure 
German nationalist leaders. Both Italy and Spain under their 
dictators were given good marks and so was the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill. Despite an obvious sym- 
pathy for Al Smith, the predominance of the Republican party 
in the United States was taken as established by the election 
of Mr. Hoover in that year. Whether the differences between 
Mr. Stalin (a newish name then) and Zinoviev, Trotsky and 
other old Bolsheviks were important was debated by, among 
others, Mr. John Strachey. But it was possible to fly to Moscow 
and move around freely. Flying indeed was becoming quite the 
thing. Britain was behind France and Germany in her com- 
mercial air lines, but Commander Burney’s R 100 was only the 
forerunner of a great dirigible fleet. A reckless pioneer 
suggested to the British railways that third class sleepers would 
be welcome and news of new cars was a special feature of the 
Spectator. How cheap the cars, the typewriters, the travel, the 
clothes, the books! How well one could live, then, on an 
income that now barely keeps you afloat! The letters from 


his priblic that ** 


What shall be said of the present Earl of Derby who told 

whether trade societies are desirable or 

not is a question which in our day it is idle to put ’’?— 
Spectator, 1869. 


on a golden age of indus- 
trial development. If Mr. 
Gandhi would be reason- 
able, India would move 
towards _ self - government 
which, as the Simon Com- 
mission’s arrival showed, was British policy. 

It is difficult to give a brief account of the world as seen 
from 99 Gower Street in 1928 without giving a false impression 
of mere smugness and ignorant complacency. That was not 
the paper’s attitude. The grim realities of Britain’s economic 
position were stressed, especially the effects of the fall in the 
demand for coal and the stiffening of trade barriers. The 
dominant réle in the world economy of the United States was 
stressed and the artificial character of many New York Stock 
Exchange prices noted. 

But there were many other things to note. There was the 
completion of the Oxford Dictionary. There was the beginning 
of the new Cambridge Library. There was the centenary 
number of the Spectator itself, with contributors like Chester- 
ton, Arnold Bennett, Edith Wharton, Aldous Huxley. (One 
of the contributors to this special number was later assassinated, 
absit omen !) The Spectator itself published a document of great 
literary interest, Alexander Werth’s translation of the Countess 
Tolstoy’s Diary. One great event did not take place as adver- 
tised, for the British Israelites, or some of them, had misread 
the Great Pyramid and the end of the world did not in fact 
come on April 7th, 1928. But the end of that world was at hand; 
it came when the great bull market collapsed on October 24th, 
1929. How much that then stood firm and proud was swept 
away! But somethings survived, for Mr. de Valera, Chiang 
Kai-shek and Sir Winston Churchill are still with us and Mr. 
de Valera, if not Chiang Kai-shek, certainly knows what name 
leads all the rest. 
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Sovereign Greatness 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


ROM the Norman Conquest to the accession of Queen 

Elizabeth II, close on nine hundred years, no more than 

forty men and women have ruled over England. In 
character alone they cover a remarkable range of human 
passion—calculation and impetuosity, nobility and sensuality, 
magnanimity and avarice, treachery and devotion. What 
family portrait gallery can equal the variety of human experi- 
ence to be found in the energy and ruthlessness of the great 
mediaeval kings, William the Bastard and Henry II, the cool 
intelligence of Henry VII and his granddaughter Elizabeth, 
the excitable obstinacy of George III, the neurotic violence of 

Richard II, the lust and tyranny of a John or Henry VIII, 
the indolent charm of a Charles II, the propriety of a 

Victoria? In abiity they have ranged from something less 
than mediocrity to political genius, in achievement from 
disaster to triumphant vindication; collectively they have 
stamped an indelible impression upon the character and 
fortunes of the nation. 

Justifiably proud of the establishment of a conStitutional 
monarchy, tentatively under Victoria, definitively only under 
George V, we are apt to forget the debt this nation owes to 
its rulers in the centuries when the constitution was monarchical 
before the monarchy became constitutional. 

For the monarchy is the oldest of our political institutions, 
older than Parliament, older than the courts of law, older than 
@he State or the nation itself. All these were the creation of 
the mediaeval monarchy which represented and enforced the 
principles of unity and government against the anarchic 
tendencies of feudal society. England was hammered into a 
nation, brought under the rule of a common law and order 
and endowed with the institutions of central and local govern- 
ment by the work of a succession of great rulers from 
William I, Henry II and Edward I to the Tudors. 

Down to the end of the sixteenth century, a much longer 
period than has elapsed since, the monarchy far more frequently 
played the rdle of the radical and innovating than that of the 
conservative element in English life. The great kings were not 
afraid to fly in the face of the vested interests of nobility (or 
Church), and it is arguable that English liberty owes more 
to the legal reforms of Henry II and Edward | than to the 
Magna Carta which the barons wrested from John. For 
the first condition of civil liberties is civil peace and it was the 
royal courts which enforced the King’s peace. Where the 
power of the monarchy broke down in the hands of a minor 
or a weak king, or when it was submerged in the faction fights 
of the fifteenth century, there was neither peace nor liberty 
in England. It is more than coincidence that the great reigns 
were so often marked by the restoration of order after the 
breakdown of effective government in the preceding reign, 
Henry II after Stephen, Edward I after Henry II, Henry VII 
after the Wars of the Roses, Elizabeth after the troubled times 
of Edward VI and Mary. 

Throughout the greater part of their history thg English and 
their kings were as incurably aggressive as their neighbours, 
the French. Wars with the French indeed make up a substantial 
part of English history, from the attempts to defend, extend or 
recover the Norman-Angevin inheritance (finally lost with 
Calais in 1558) to the struggle against the ambitions of 
Louis XIV epitomised in the lonely figure of England’s Dutch 
king, William III, the imperial rivalries of the eighteenth 
century and the twenty years’ war with Revolutionary France 
and Napoleon. In the intervals of fighting the French, the 
English conquered the Welsh, harried the Scots and the Irish, 
defeated the Spaniards and squabbled with the Dutch over 
trade. In retrospect, it is a record which may be regarded with 
swelling satisfaction or a conflict of emotions. Yet it was from 
these conflicts that the British nation emerged with the 
resources, the national consciousness and the self-confidence 
of a Great Power. 

This process was intimately connected with the monarchy. 


Dynastic and national interests were not distinguished, and for 
centuries one of the first requirements of a king was that he 
should be able to lead his armies into battle. The English 
kings were often great fighters, and even when they eventually 
left the business of war to professional soldiers, they retained 
control over foreign relations, and the decision of peace or 
war, long after Parliament had invaded their prerogatives in 
other fields. Moreover the monarchy was the natural symbol 
and embodiment of national pride and self-confidence, the 
obvious focus of patriotism. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the main work of the 
monarchy had been accomplished. The nation had been formed; 
its institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, had taken root. 
Elizabeth I was the last English monarch to exercise royal 
power on the old pattern. The nation had outgrown its royal 
tutelage. Elizabeth had avoided an open clash with the rising 
temper of independence; the Stuarts, without any of her 
political flair, tried to overawe and then suppress it. Opposition 
led to rebellion, civil war to the execution of the king and to the 
one brief period when England has been without a monarchy— 
producing at the same time, in the sombre figure of the Lord 
Protector, one of the greatest of her rulers. 

Yet Cromwell died defeated by the problem of sovereignty, 
and the English turned with relief from republican experiments 
to the restoration of the monarchy. It was not the monarchy 
of Laud and Strafford which was restored, but the lasting 
results of the English Revolution, both in 1660 and in 1688, 
had to find expression in the form of a monarchical constitu- 
tion, striking proof of the hold monarchy still had over the 
English people only a few years after they had cut off the 
head of their king. 








If we are either threatened, or kept in a state of incessant 
alarm, we shall probably deal a thundering blow against 
the aggressor. 


Spectator, 1859. 
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The Hanoverians had nothing: neither ability nor luck nor 
charm. Their private affairs were normally a matter of public 
scandal and their conduct of public affairs was redeemed from 
disaster only by a succession of outstanding ministers from 
Walpole to Canning. In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the monarchy reached its lowest point in popular 
esteem. Had it remained at that level, it is difficult to believe 
that it could have lasted to our own time. It was rescued from 
this prospect of oblivion by Victoria—and Albert. This was 
Victoria’s achievement, and she succeeded largely because of 
the two gifts no one can deny her, respectability and longevity. 
Amongst other things she gave to the monarchy that family 
character which has been its peculiar strength in the twentieth 
century. It was on the foundation laid by Victoria that the 
later experiment in democratic monarchy was possible, and for 
this her place among the great rulers of England is secure. 


Alfred the Great 


By SIR FRANK STENTON 


ING Alfred has left the only name which has survived 

in general memory from the first five centuries of English 

history to the present day. The character of his reputa- 
tion has varied widely from one age to another. To the com- 
mon man who had witnessed the Norman Conquest, he was the 
king in distress who took shelter in a herdsman’s cottage and 
burned the cakes which he was set to turn. To the more 
reflective minds of medieval historians, his fame as the teacher 
of his people was at least as vivid as the memory of his ultimate 
success in war. Nineteenth century historians regarded him as 
the pattern of a Christian ruler whose personality could be 
expressed in terms of the virtues which they most admired. He 
has often been described without reference to the primitive 
environment of his life, but he has never been forgotten. 

In April 871 he succeeded to the West Saxon kingdom, which 
then stretched in rear of the Channel coast from Cornwall to 
Kent, with an extension beyond the Thames estuary to the 
northern boundary of Essex. The essential fact governing his 
life as king is that from this moment until his death on 
26th October, 899 he was either engaged in war or confronted 
by aggressive enemies. For the first seven years of his reign 
English history turns on the movements of a great army of 
heathen Danes which had landed in 865 with the object of 
exploiting every source of movable wealth which the land 
afforded. Every English kingdom except Wessex collapsed in 
time under this assault. When Alfred became king the army 
was at large in Eastern Wessex; it spent the years from 875 to 
877 in a devastation of the country further west; and early in 
878 it crossed the West Saxon border again, overran the whole 
land, driving many of its inhabitants beyond the sea, and forced 
King Alfred to take refuge, with the fighting men of his house- 
hold, in the marshes along the river Parret. The first period 
of Alfred’s reign ends with his defeat of the Danes at Edington 
in Wiltshire and the conclusion of a treaty under which the 
Danish army moved from Wessex to East Anglia. 

Historians have always realised the importance of the battle 
of Edington, which is, indeed, a notable illustration ‘of the 
truth that the destiny of a whole nation may be decided by a 
single engagement. If Alfred had lost the battle, no striking 
force would have remained to prevent a Danish colonisation 
of Wessex such as had already taken place in the North and 
Eastern Midlands, and was to take place in East Anglia. Even 
as it was, for many years the East Anglian Danes formed in 
effect a standing army quartered within easy raiding distance 
of Wessex. The climax of Alfred’s career came in 886 through 
& campaign which gave him possession of London, and thereby 
closed the lowest passage across the Thames to hostile forces 
from the north. This, to contemporaries, seemed to be his 
greatest achievement. The reputation which it gave him caused 
all Englishmen who were not living under Danish power to 
accept him as their lord. In the retrospect of history, their 
voluntary acceptance of his overlordship marks the passing of 
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the most critical stage in the slow advance of the various 
English peoples towards political unity. 

After six uneasy years of respite the wars began again in 9) 
with an invasion of Kent by two Danish armies which hag 
ceased to find profitable occupation on the Continent. The next 
four years were filled with confused fighting which ranged from 
Kent to Cheshire. The enemy was kept in continual movement, 
but the Danish colonists of the north and east entered the war 
on the side of the invaders and the English leaders could never 
bring it to a decisive issue. In the end, the Danish armies dis. 
persed of their own accord, leaving a country devastated by 
war and pestilence. To King Alfred there remained three years 
of life in which to take up again the task of bringing a wasted 
land into a settled order. They were not in any sense years 
of security. In the very year of Alfred’s death, English territory 
was visited in force by raiding bands from Northumbria. At 
the end of his life he can have felt no assurance that his work 
would not be undone in the next generation. 

Among the measures which he had taken for the defence 
of the land, one, though perhaps the least effective, is of out- 
standing interest. Alfred is often called the father of the 
English navy. The rhetorical air of this phrase should not con- 
ceal the fact that he is the first English king who is known to 
have built ships of war. They were built to his own design, 
they were twice as large as the Danish war-vessels of the period, 
and they were hard to navigate in shallow waters. It was an 
inauspicious beginning to English naval history that nine of 
the king’s new warships ran aground during the one engage- 
ment in which they are known to have taken part. ° 

The barest record of Alfred’s wars is enough to set him 
among the few kings of any age who have delivered their 
peoples from imminent peril. But the quality which most dis- 
tinguishes him from other national leaders is the imagination 
which inspired him to carry through a deliberate plan for the 
revival of letters and learning in a couniry devastated by years 
of war. Earlier English kings had shown themselves interested 
in the state of knowledge among their subjects. Where Alfred 
stands alone is in his personal intervention in the work and the 
scale on which he conceived it. He founded a court school in 
which the sons of both noblemen and commoners learned to 
write and to read books written in Latin as well as English. He 
planned a scheme of education in which all free-born youths 
in England who could be maintained at the task should be 
taught to read English easily, those who might aspire to the 
priesthood passing on to Latin. 

The modesty of his approach to this undertaking is no less 
remarkable than its imaginative range. Alfred had no desire 
to substitute an English culture for the Latin scholarship which 
had brought the English race into the community of European 
nations two hundred years before. The works which he wrote 
or inspired had no other purpose than to make the knowledge 
inherited from the past available to men who unhappily were 
ignorant of Latin. The description of the peoples of northern 
and eastern Europe which he prefixed to his translation of 
Orosius’ History of the World places him among the founders 
of geographical science, but it was merely written in order to 
supply information which ancient writers could not provide. To 
the modern student, Alfred’s writings are of the first importance 
for the history of the English language and for the light which, 
when critically handled, they throw on the working of Alfred’s 
mind. To Alfred himself they offered no more than a pale 
reflection of the unregarded glories of a golden age. 

It is a singular fact that the achievements in scholarship, 
literature and art, which have given to the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
a special place in the history of civilisation, all belong to times 
of anxiety or stress. The golden age to which Alfred looked 

back—the age which reached its fullest expression in the work of 
Bede—was harassed by perpetual danger from the peoples of 
the further north, by the rivalries of princes, and by the beastly 
devices of the heathen still lurking in dark places. A century 
after Alfred’s time, the last great phase of Anglo-Saxon culture, 
marked by the development of classical Old English prose and 
the production of books unrivalled in script and ornament, 
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On the Isle of Grain in Kent the centuries-old work of extracting salt from sea water has given 
place to the modern industry of oil refining. More than a hundred thousand tons of steel have 


been used in the construction of Anglo-Iranian’s newest oil 
refinery there. Through the six hundred miles of steel pipeline 
now laid on this site four million tons of oil will pass each year 
for processing. The finisked products will serve homes and 


factories throughout Britais, and land, sea and air transport in 
> 


5 


many countries. 

Here in the towering columns of the oil refinery steel 
plays a vital part. The steel industry is supplying the material 
for this and many other new projects and is constantly 
developing new steels to meet the changing demands of 


modern industry, science and engineering. 











‘What about my 
future ?’ 


says 
JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry 
still needs ali the 
scrap which en- 
gineering firms 
and other steel-users can send 
back. Search out every ton of 
scrap on your premises. Your 
local scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. 





@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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came to its height amid renewed Danish raids which ended in 
a Danish conquest. The intervening Alfredian revival of learn- 
ing produced no work of outstanding excellence. It arose from 


the impulse of one man, and it virtually ended with his death. 


But, brief as it was, it saved the English people from the mental 
degeneration which was beginning to follow upon thirty years 
of constant war. As the leader of this movement, King Alfred 
rendered to his people service of a kind to which there is noth- 
ing parallel in recorded history. It is with justice that the 
common memory of his race has preserved his name in honour 
for a thousand years. 


Henry II 


By SIR MAURICE POWICKE 


ING Henry II was a portentous person, if ever there 

was one. During most of his reign (1154-1189) he 
dominated the west of Europe. He set the stage for 
future history. He ruled 
confidently, if never safely, 
from the Pyrenees to the 
Scottish border. He was 
directly descended, through 
his mother and grand- 
mother, from English and 
Scottish kings and Norman 
dukes, but his father was a 
count of Anjou and his 
outlook was essentially 
Angevin. If so rapid an 
itinerant could be said to 
have a base, it was in the 
valley of the Loire rather 
than in Winchester or 
Caen. Through his wife, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, he 
became the lord of south- 
west France, including 
Poitou, Gascony and the 
lands of Auvergne. 
Through the "marriages 
which he arranged for his 
son Geoffrey in Brittany 
and his daughters in 
Toulouse, Castile and 
Sicily, he added Brittany to 
his Angevin and Norman 
heritage, controlled most of 
the Midi and found allies across the Pyrenees and in 
Sicily, and also in Savoy and Northern Italy. His vast 
complex of lordships has rightly been described as the counter- 
part of the imperial lands ruled by his patron and later rival, 
the great Frederick Barbarossa, from whom, it was thought by 
some observers, he might well wrest the imperial title to Rome. 
His own lord and neighbour, the king of France in Paris, was 
obscured by him. At the outset of his reign in England he 
planned the conquest of Ireland with the emphatic approval of 
the Pope and in due course he applied himself to achieve this 
object, using as his spearhead the Norman lords of the South 
Welsh Marches, and confident in the welcome of Irish kings 
and in the sanction of papal investiture. Such an opportunity 
to weld together Irish and Normans as the Conqueror had 
begun to weld Normans and English was never to come again. 
That egocentric scholar, Gerald of Wales, who thought his 
birthplace Manorbier the most delectable spot on earth, yet 
threw himself with zest and excitement into the life of the 
western world, gives us a good idea of the dramatic effects of 
all this demonic energy. Gerald was susceptible to the inter- 
lay of Celtic and Continental influences (he despised the 
English), to the links between the courts of princes, to the 
growing commonwealth of learning in the schools and to all 
the cross-currents in the mingled waters of Church and State. 
He knew, or knew about, everybody of importance, and was 





What free trade can do, in a word, is to give the productive 


resources of a country liberty of action, and thus to increase 
the riches of that country.—Spectator, 1848. 
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fussily at his ease wherever he might be, a local patriot who 
knew no frontiers. 

As a feudal ruler Henry had to pay heed to his frontiers, 
especially in Normandy, though, even there, he extended them, 
In other respects he was a cosmopolitan. He is said to have 
known every language from England to the Jordan. He was the 
fastest and most untiring rider of his age and seems to have 
thought little of covering as much ground in a day as most 
men did in three days. His court, open to all sorts of interesting 
persons, was a replica of his age. He turned easily from the 
ardour of the chase to the discussion of knotty problems with 
witty and scholarly men. The traditional routine of his house. 
hold was enlivened and invigorated by the activities of 
counsellors and clerks who fell under the spell of his intense 
driving force, so that, the more his reign is studied, the more 
grounds or precedents it provides for later developments in the 
civil service, finance, legislation and the administration of 
justice. Henry was not an endearing man. He was passionate 
and impulsive like his demonic Angevin ancestors. His 
domestic happiness, such 
as it was, was shaken, as 
his sons grew up, by vio- 


lent quarrels. Although 
he was accessible and 


could be gracious and aff- 
able, he could not hold 
either his family or his 
barons together in social 
amity. The time, indeed, 
had not come for stabi- 
lity of this kind in England, 
for a period of anarchy 
preceded his accession, and 
a sense of community, 
stronger than the impulses 
to civil strife, was only 
possible after the loss of 
Normandy and the elabor- 
ation of the coronation 
oath, and the mutual obli- 
gations of king and vassals 
on the basis of Magna 
Carta. What King Henry 
gave was a court abound- 
ing in life, colour and 
energy, receptive of new 
ideas, never dull, never 
pedantic; and, as a first 
step to unity, an undis- 
puted title to the throne. He was the cornerstone, binding 
English and Normans together, and he was never idle, never 
indifferent to the tone and temper of his age. 

Hence England in Henry’s reign was a scene of fresh life, 
open to new learning and more susceptible to the legal and 
spiritual movements which had for many years begun to give 
new purpose to the life of the Church. St. Thomas Becket, 
wisely or unwisely, forced into the open latent dilemmas. He had 
critics as well as followers, just as he has today. Scholars at 
Paris, like bishops in England, debated the problems which 
he raised, as historians still do. Compromises were inevitable. 
What England gained from the interplay of law and practice 
was a more orderly progress in the application of principles to 
social behaviour. For example, there is no doubt that King 
Henry’s devotion to political business and social justice was 
informed by a finer conception of kingship. In a recent book 
which describes, with rare insight, the influences at work in the 
twelfth century, Mr. R. W. Southern quotes a letter written 
by a neighbouring archbishop to Count Geoffrey of Anjou, 
King Henry’s father. He told him his duty. As Mr. Southern 
observes, Geoffrey’s ancestor, Fulk Nerra, “would scarcely 
have believed that his administration could be so respectable.” 
To take refuge in acts of piety from secular misdeeds was no 
remedy for brutality. Geoffrey had taken a vow to go on pil- 
grimage. “God,” wrote the bishop, “has laid on to you an 
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office,” whose fruits can be much more desirable,.“ to live for 
ail, that all may live for you.” 

As he discussed his terse mandates with his trusted counsel- 
lors, King Henry worked on the problems of law and order in 
a more mundane way, but the influence of this advice was at 
work also. Unconsciously he was beginning to write afresh the 
common law of England, to form the tradition which inspired 
Bracton’s great book, and the intelligent awareness, in judges 
and king’s clerks, of public affairs. In his own exciting reign 
one high official described the law of England and another the 
working of the exchequer. If we look ahead to the time of 
Edward I, we can realise more clearly how important the work 
of Henry Il was. Edward was also a European, a leading figure 
jn a large family of cousins scattered in France, Spain, Savoy, 
Provence, Naples and Sicily, though, compared with his great- 
grandfather, who spent less than a third of his reign in England, 
he was a Stay-at-home. His only long absence, after his corona- 
tion in 1274, was of three years in Gascony, where he 
reorganised his duchy and took great trouble in an attempt to 
establish peace in the western Mediterranean. He had had a 
quiet immediate succession to the throne, before he had arrived 
in England after his Crusade, and, unlike Henry II, was not 
disturbed by family strife. He lived at peace with his cousins 
in Paris and Scotland, until the dilemma of Gascony and the 
problem of the Scottish succession produced those unhappy 
relations which bedevilled the West for centuries. During the 
long interval between the death of Henry II and Edward’s last 
troubled years the rule of law and the co-operation between 
king and people implicit in Henry’s masterful operations had 
found expression. 


Elizabeth the First. 


By J. E. NEALE 


“ LIZABETH,” wrote Francis Bacon, “both in her 
nature and her fortune was a wonderful person among 
women, a memorable person among princes.” And he 

added: “The government of a woman has been a rare thing 

at all times; felicity in such government a rarer thing still; 
felicity and long continuance together the rarest thing of all.” 

He had known the Queen intimately, served her without 

receiving the rewards he looked for, and was writing five years 

after her death when there was nothing to be gained by 
flattery. 

Elizabeth I was fortunate in the time of her childhood, in 
the obscurity of her future, and in the trials and dangers 
through which she passed; fortunate also in her age at coming 
to the throne, in the state of the nation at that time, and in 
the people she ruled. 

She was born during the English Renaissance, in a circle 
that shared Sir Thomas More’s euthusiasm for the education 
of women. Taught by the finest scholars of a brilliant age, 
she was rigorously trained in languages, the classics and 
theology. She had an aptitude and love for learning, and 
remained studiously inclined throughout her life: a woman 
bookishly wise and naturally sharp-witted. For her like we 
must think of the finest modern products of an Oxford er 
Cambridge woman’s college. This highly trained ability was 
vital to her as. Queen. In a country and a century increas- 
ingly influenced by the Reformers, with their stress on the 
Pauline doctrine of the subjection of women, it furnished the 
essential counterpoise to the prevalent assumption of mascu- 
line superiority. 

Bacon accounted it her felicity to be “ raised to sovereignty 
from a private fortune.” Certainly, her experience in Mary 
Tudor’s reign left indelible effects upon.her statecraft. Two 
of the most personal features of her policy, in the pursuit of 
which she defied the collective wisdom of her Privy Coun- 
cillors, Lords, and Commons, were shaped by those memories. 
One was her refusal to name a successor to the throne: a 
profoundly courageous gamble, which seemed to threaten the 
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ruin of the country, and yet—the gamble succeeding—proved 
its salvation and inspiration. The other was her refusal to 
open windows into men’s souls: her determination (as Bacon 
phrased it) “not to probe consciences, but on the other hand 
not to let the state, under pretence of conscience and religion, 
be brought in danger.” 

She came to the throne at the age of twenty-five, old enough 
to have a will of her own, and young enough to make a romanti¢ 
appeal to the nation. She believed that she owed her happy 
issue from five highly dangerous years to the devotion of the 
people. She possessed her father’s love of popularity, and 
by art no less than instinct “turned her reign into a kind 
of romance,” finding in that the sublimation of her 
womanhood. 

England was ripe for such a sovereign. After eleven years, 
first of “ bad government” in the name of a boy-king, and 
then of the rule of a religious dévote, the spirits of the people 
yearned for release. Mary Tudor’s last blunder—the war with 
France on her foreign husband’s behalf, which inflicted on the 
country the bitter humiliation of losing Calais—was a final 


and immeasurable cause of depression. The elation at 
Elizabeth’s accession was correspondingly great. 
Her times offer a remarkable parallel with our own. In 


a century which made religion a facet of the State and could 
find no room in its philosophy for toleration, the conflict of 
Catholicism and Protestantism produced ideological warfare 
of the kind we see about us today. Throughout Mary Tudor’s 
reign, Elizabeth had been the hope of Protestantism. To its 
zealots, including the people of London and the émigrés 
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The Crimea: ... the regimental 
their trim military attire, may be seen busily following 
their active avocations.—Spectator, 1855. 
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hastening back to the homeland, her accession meant the 
triumph of their revolution. 

This mood of the dominant party—which became more, not 
less, passionate as the reign unfolded, with its “cold war,” its 
plots, its “ fifth column” of Catholic missionaries and their 
converts, and its haunting fear of what might happen if the 
Queen were to die or be assassinated—presented Elizabeth 
with both her supreme opportunity and her most difficult prob- 
lem. In the religious and patriotic enthusiasm of English 
Protestants lay the prospect of great achievement: a spiritual 
buoyancy capable of working miracles. In their intolerance 
lay the dangers that accompany all excess. Could the Queen 
foster the one while restraining the other? This, in fact, 
is what she did, and it constitutes her claim to rank high 
among the statesmen of modern times. 

We are familiar in our own day with the combination of 
revolution and leadership, accompanied by a cult of the Leader. 
There were many similarities in Elizabeth’s position. A legend 
was built around her, thanks to her own efforts and the reaction 
of the people. She became their Judith, their Deborah, their 
Laura, their Cynthia, their Gloriana and Belphoebe. A whole 
volume has recently been devoted to this theme by an American 
literary historian, and our art-historians pursue the symbolism 
in their particular medium. 

Such a réle was made possible by the nature of personal 
monarchy at that time. All major decisions of policy, and 
innumerable minor ones, were the sovereign’s, while in Parlia- 
ment there was a live veto, accompanied by a quite drastic 
right of intervention in proceedings. In all but routine matters 
the Privy Council could be broken down into a number of 
individual counsellors, capable of corporate action only at the 
will of the sovereign. 

A weak, a lazy, a diffident—or, one might have thought, a 
woman—truler would in the nature of things have been 
dominated by the Council or by some favoured individual; 
but Elizabeth’s Councillors soon learnt that their Queen meant 
to. rule as well as reign. She worked hard; her knowledge of 
languages enabled her to keep diplomatic negotiations in her 
own hands; she was perfunctory about nothing. No one could 
rely on obtaining an automatic signature from her. All 
decisions engaged her mind, and while doubts assailed her it 
was difficult to extract one. She was capable of defying her 
whole Council, though backed by the passionate support of 
Parliament. In the long run William Cecil came to exercise 
a unique influence; but it was largely the result of a similarity 
of outlook, and it was perhaps he rather than she who was 
the pupil. 

It takes a great ruler to be consistently wise in the choice 
of Councillors; and England had only to wait for James I 
to see the contrast with Elizabeth. Her perception of the 
flaws in the golden texture of a Raleigh or a-Francis Bacon 
is no less impressive than her selection of the Cecils and 
Walsingham and other less famous men. As for her Leicesters 
and Hattons, into the choice of whom favour entered, legend 
has done far less than justice to their qualities. She was not 
afraid to include earnest Puritans, such as Walsingham and 
Mildmay, in her Council, though she herself was inflexibly 
opposed to the party they favoured. “She had such men 
about her,” said Bacon, “as perhaps till that day this island 
did not produce.” And he added: “Even those whom she 
herself raised to honour, she so kept in hand and mingled one 
with another, that while she infused into each the greatest 
solicitude to please her, she was herself ever her own mistress.” 

“She ruled much by faction and party,” as a younger con- 
temporary remarked. Their rivalry was the basis of her 
independence and supremacy. She turned her greatest impedi- 
ment—her sex—into a superb asset by encouraging the artificial 
comedy of young men, and old men, competing for her love. 
And though there lay behind this competition a rather sordid 
struggle for the immense patronage dispensed by the sovereign, 
this also, when kept in check, had the merit of centring wide- 
spread interest on the Court, diffusing throughout the land the 
spirit of emulation to be found there. 
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“The lot of this Queen,” commented Bacon, “ fel] Upon 
times highly instructed and cultivated, in which it is not possible 
to be eminent and excellent without the greatest gifts of ming 
and a singular composition of virtue.” She made the Cour 
the epitome of that life, attracting and maintaining a brilliant 
“presence.” From all parts of the country—and from the 
Continent also, as her fame spread—gentlemen came to London 
to see the Queen, while for stay-at-homes there were the annual 
progresses through the countryside, when the Court was brought 
to the people. 

The spiritual factor in a community’s life matters supremely, 
A sense of purpose, the feeling that all things are possible if 
the people have faith and show high endeavour: that was the 
mood of the Queen and her age. It was one facet of the 
buccaneering Drake; it inspired Gilbert and Grenville, Raleigh 
and Essex in their exploits; it glows in the narratives of Hakluyt 
and is echoed in Marlowe and Shakespeare. 

At the beginning of the reign no one could have foretold its 
splendid destiny. Indeed, when the two great Catholic Powers, 
Spain and France, made peace and allied in marriage at 
Cateau-Cambrésis, and when the Catholic Church girded itself 
for the Counter-Reformation at Trent, the survival of a 
Protestant régime in this minor kingdom, or the survival of 
Protestantism anywhere, might well have seemed doubtful. 
That England, by wise and inspiring leadership, would avoid 
civil, religious wars while her neighbours bled away their 
strength; that Elizabeth would become—as the Commons’ 
Speaker described her—“ a defence to God’s afflicted Church 
throughout all Europe” ; that when the storm at last descended 
on her, the greatest power on earth would be humbled: that 
would have seemed impossible. Even a Pope——Sixtus V—was 
moved to frank tribute: “She certainly is a great Queen. ... 
Just look how well she governs! She is only a woman, only 
mistress of half an island, and yet she makes herself feared 
by Spain, by France, by the Empire, by all.” 

The spirit of the age is nowhere better exemplified than 
in Parliament. Running through the set orations and debates 
is a passionate savouring of the blessings that England enjoyed. 
Members might strain at the reins with which their Queen 
held them so tightly, but they reverenced and loved her this 
side of idolatry. They surveyed their neighbours on the 
Continent, and rejoiced in their own well-being. To them this 
was England’s “ finest hour”: that they were at the summit 
of their country’s greatness they had no doubt. They lived in 
the present, without nostalgic regrets for the past or yearnings 
for the future. They wrote no memoirs. 

In the economic sphere, both at home and in commerce and 
exploration overseas, it was a period of widening horizons. 
Here also the emphasis—not unassociated with the Puritan 
sentiment of the most active elements in the community—was 
on the individual, who set about his projects, whether of a 
mercenary or noble character, with a “ gaiety and joyalty of 
mind” that scorned obstacles. Of course, there is a murky 
side to the picture: it is not in the egalitarian genre. But 
Elizabethans did acknowledge the concept of a “ very true 
commonweal.” The State was paternal, and, within the 
framework of its ideas, did not hesitate to regulate the life 
of the community. 

That the dynamic quality of the age drew its inspiration 
from the Queen few will question. That the country’s policy, 
and therefore its triumphs—-however much may be attributed 
to the wisdom of Cecil or other advisers—should also be 
credited to her, we may similarly believe. Our documents 
may leave this obscure on many occasions, but in Parliament 
her will can be distinguished from that of her Counciilors, 
and her remarkable direction of that body leaves no doubt about 
her control of affairs. 

“The truth is that the only true commender of this lady is 
time, which, so long a course as it has run, has produced 
nothing in this sex like her, for the administration of civil 
affairs.” These are the words with which Francis Bacon ended 
his reflections on Elizabeth I. After three and a half centuries, 
they may stiil stand. 
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Oliver Cromwell 


By MAURICE ASHLEY 


LIVER CROMWELL, Dr. Trevelyan has written, 

“saved his country first from absolute monarchy, 

then from Presbyterian tyranny, and finally from chaos 
and dismemberment.” But he achieved more than that. His 
contributions to our historical progress are positive and 
permanent. He converted England into a Great Power; he 
enhanced an imperial tradition, started under Queen Elizabeth I, 
who, to him, was always “ of famous memory ” ; and by push- 
ing through the execution of King Charles I, almost of his own 
single will power, he made 
our future monarchy con- 
stitutional, and _ therefore 
ultimately ensured parlia- 
mentary supremacy and 
modern democracy. 

He seldom faltered, he 
never despaired. “In the 
dark perils of war, in the 
high places of the field, hope 
shone in him like a pillar 
of fire, when it had gone out 
in all others.” He could, 
as Andrew Marvell wrote, 
“... by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould.” 
Cromwell regarded the pun- 
ishment of Charles I not as 
an act of cruel necessity but 
as a visitation of justice. He 
thought that the King had 
not only practised arbitrary 

overnment but, to sustain 
it, had twice wantonly 
plunged. the country into 
civil war. Thenceforward no 
English monarch dared to 
contemplate despotism, at 
least not for long. And, 
granted that parliamentary 
government and constitu- 
tional monarchy are factors 
in the illustriousness of our 
country, we must ascribe 
them in no small measure 
to that terrible act of retri- 
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to the high estate that she had enjoyed in the last years of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. After he died England became 
little more than the satellite of France until lifted once more 
to a distinguished place by the diplomacy of King William Ij 
and the flashing sword of Marlborough. The statesmen of 
King Charles II’s reign were aware of what England had lost. 
The first Earl of Clarendon said of Cromwell that “ his great. 
ness at home was but a shadow of the glory he had abroad.” 
Samuel Pepys noted in 1667 “how everybody do nowadays 
reflect upon Oliver and commend him, what brave things he 
did, and made all the neighbour princes fear him.” 

The source of Cromwell’s influence was his devoted army— 
in its origins no mere mercenary army, but dedicated Christian 
soldiers—and a fleet led by 
the most powerful warship 
in the world and comman-. 
ded by admirals of genius, 
Cromwell recognised that 
the armed forces need not be 
the product of the ruling 
classes and the scum of the 
earth, and with his “ plain 
men ” he humbled the Cava- 
liers, impressed the marshals 
of France and crushed all 
his enemies. It is our habit 
to deprecate and even laugh 
at our Armed Services 
whenever no war is on and 
to rap over the knuckles 
such historians as occupy 
their space with battles: 

“ Our God and soldiers we alike 


adore, 

But only when in danger, not 
before; 

The danger o'er, both are alike 
requited, 


God is forgotten, and the soldier 
slighted.” 

Yet all our modern Foreign 
Secretaries, from Curzon to 
Ernest Bevin, have known 
and admitted that they could 
not negotiate successfully 
out of weakness. If Britain 
ruled the waves under 
Cromwell, it was because, 
unlike Canute, he had the 
means to rule them. 

But though Cromwell was 
strong enough to cause 


pane" - Woman now appears in a style of dress a little less fantas- 
— in He a Fre tical and ** cut up’ by flounces, lateral stripes, and all England to be respected 
ter building a Free the hanging or flying adjuncts that would make the beau abroad his was in many 
Commonwealth Cromwell idéal of a fairy scarecrow.—Spectator, 1858. ways the dominion of moral 


attempted to create a Greater 
Britain. Had his aims been 
fulfilled, the union of England with Scotland would not have 
waited until 1707 or with Ireland until 1801. Moreover 
Cromwell was, as Sir Charles Firth wrote, “ the first English 
ruler who systematically employed the power of the govern- 
ment to increase and extend the colonial possessions of 
England. His colonial policy was not a subordinate part of 
his foreign policy but an independent scheme of action based 
on definite principle and persistently pursued.” The West 
Indies, still one of the brightest jewels in the Queen’s crown, 
we owe largely to Cromwell’s colonial war against Spain. 
On the other hand, whereas under King James I the English 
Puritans sailed away out of fear of persecution to found the 
United States, in Cromwell’s time, led by him and his like, 
they stayed at home and fought for their independence. The 
Puritan element in the make-up of the two nations formed a 
bond of sympathy that has never been broken. 

Cromwell cured England of the comparative impotence to 
which she had sunk under the early Stuarts and restored her 


power. He believed passion- 

ately that political power 
must have a moral base. As Lord Morley—-no special friend 
to soldiers—wrote, his ideals were high and his ambition pure. 
Under Cromwell’s sword of state was nurtured and flowered 
the Puritan or nonconformist conscience that has been com- 
pounded in our foreign policy and public life ever since. The 
voice that protested in the mighty organ notes of Milton 
against the persecution of the Waldensians in the Piedmontese 
valley is the same as that which compelled Stanley Baldwin 
to dismiss Samuel Hoare in 1936 over Abyssinia or sustained 
a Canning or Gladstone in the succour of small nations. 

But Cromwell’s achievement did not lie solely in his foreign 
or imperial policies. Consistently, both during and after the 
civil wars, he pleaded for and supported liberty of conscience 
and liberty of worship. In 1655 he asked: 

“ Is there not yet upon the spirits of men a strange itch ? Nothing 
will satisfy them unless they can put their finger upon their 
brother's consciences to pinch them there. To do this was no 
part of the contest we had with the common adversary.” 
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Cromwell practised what he preached; he intervened to save 
the lives of Biddle the Unitarian and Naylor the Quaker. He 
allowed the Jews to come back to England. He punished the 
extreme sectarians only when they created civil commotion. 
We owe to him the survival of the Society of Friends and the 
Baptists of John Bunyan’s persuasion. He even in effect granted 
a measure Of freedom to Anglicans and Roman Catholics. 
Convinced that “the mind was the man, that “notions will 
hurt none but them that have them,” he always honoured the 
deep convictions of his fellow Christians. 

Sir Ernest Barker has shown persuasively how many of the 
liberties we or Our immediate ancestors have enjoyed grew 
up gradually out of the Cromwellian doctrine of liberty of 
conscience, however narrow 
it may have been in its 
original formation owing to 


Queen Victoria 
By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


HE elder Doyle’s cartoons, of which a fascinating 

selection was published the other day, give an idea of 

William IV different from and more sober than the 
customary one. All sovereigns are liable to be described. in 
terms of exaggeration: George IV’s fatness has long passed a 
point at which any human being could live for more than a 
few minutes, and William IV’s indecorous bonhomie is often 
conveyed in terms which make one wonder how the man was 
allowed his freedom. In fact he was probably not a bad sort 
at all. To judge by these 
caricatures the Sailor King 
seems to have been thought 
of by his people as a jolly 





the political necessities of his 
time. Likewise Cromwell 


old buffer, comic as the 





was in fact the enemy of 
arbitrary government. Before 
he became Lord Protector 
he said: “ What we gain in 
a free way is better than 
twice so much in a forced 
way and will be more truly 
ours and our posterity’s,” 
and his fear of arbitrariness 
was clearly expressed in 
several of his later speeches. 
He believed in a “balanced” 
constitution; he was afraid 
lest any one estate of the 
realm should become arbi- 
trary. It was his genuine fear 
lest the House of Commons 
should prolong its existence 
indefinitely, erect itself into 
a supreme court, as it did 
in the Naylor case, and have 
at its mercy any subject with 
whose religious opinions it 
happened to disagree. But 
he did not seek to destroy 
Parliament. On the contrary, 
he preserved it. A House 
of Commons man himself, he 
never felt that contempt for 
the “talking shop” shown 
by our latter-day dictators. 

Cromwell had his faults— 
who has not ?—but those 
for which he is most blamed 
are often not those that our 
generation can fairly judge. 
He tried, as Sir Ernest 
Barker has observed, “to 
live with parliament, to work with parliament, to reconcile our 
historic and traditional parliamentary system with the spirit 
of the Free Churches and the fact of a Free Church Army.” 

Lastly, Cromwell was a patriot. He thought that the 
English were “the best people in the world,” chosen by the 
Almighty to seek the road of justice and peace. To Gardiner 
Cromwell appeared to be the greatest and most powerful 
Englishman of all time. To Trevelyan, most popular of 
modern historians, Cromwell seems to be a typical Englishman 
as he is presented in his statue before the Houses of Parliament 
with Bible and sword pondering over the insoluble problems 
of government. Those who earnestly want to know what he 
believed should read or re-read his letters and speeches and 
ignore the contemporary gossip fished up from the archives 
by American historians. Cromwell’s life was a struggle against 
conflicting forces; but his legacy is a worthy one. Though 
anarchy followed his death, he had done much to make his 
country great and free. 
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It is true that, though Mr. Disraeli refused in Opposition 

to let Sir George Lewis defer the fulfilment of Mr. 

Gladstone’s reduction schemes, he now proceeds on 
exactly the same principles.—Spectator, 1858. 


simple man always is when 
involved in a battle of wits 
with men expert in deceit 
and manoeuvre, but not con- 
temptible, and it is notice- 


able that John Doyle’s 
approach to this royal sub- 
ject is somewhat more 


seemly than that of the young 
Punch was to be a few years 
later to Victoria and Albert. 


If one borrows the car- 
toonist’s spectacles, one be- 
comes aware that the 


Victorian age was settling 
down firmly in the early 
eighteen-thirties and that the 
throne itself was already 
making a move that way. 
But as soon as we put 
away the fallacious idea that 
Victorianism was something 
which suddenly began with 
the Queen’s accession, we 
find ourselves exposed to a 
new error. 

It is natural to suppose 
that the foundation of Vic- 
torian monarchy was an in- 
evitable consequence of our 
long national experience of 
constitutionalism. This is to 
simplify. It was a conse- 
quence, but by no means an 
inevitable, or even a particu- 
larly probable, one. In 1837 
the constitutional tradition 
was unstable as it always 
had been. It continued a state of truce that had endured since 
William III, but in which nothing had been definitely decided, 
least of all as regards the function of the throne. England 
had never been ruled by a sovereign who accepted constitu- 
tionalism other than reluctantly, or who hesitated to use his 
ability and influence to undo its restrictions. It was generally 
understood that absolutism was the King’s natural and 
legitimate interest. Our sovereigns were survivals from the 
past not evidently connected with new trends. There was no 
sign that the young Victoria would provide any exception to 
a rule that had held good, except perhaps in the case of horrible 
George I, during more than two hundred years of English 
history. But there were other precedents on the Continent 
where Henry IV of France, Frederick the Great, Leopold of 
Tuscany, Napoleon, and let us not forget Louis XVIII, had 
instituted forms of sovereignty which identified the crown with 
political progress and principles of toleration. All these 
Continental attempts had failed, through insincerity in part, but 
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more through the lack of a supporting tradition. The supreme 
importance of Prince Albert is that he brought over the best 
of the Continental theory of monarchy and _ introduced 
it to the only national tradition that was congenial to its 
development. 

We tend to suppose that Victoria and Albert were alone in 
their great work of royal reform. This was not so. The 
Bourgeois Monarchy of France was the most remarkable 
attempt at royal constitutionalism made anywhere in the 
modern world. It bore some superficial resemblance to the 
Victorian monarchy, and might have seemed to enjoy the same 
advantages on a larger scale. The founder, Louis Philippe of 
Orleans, was, like Prince Albert, a man of prodigious ability, 
and in brilliance and wit very much Albert’s superior. He had, 
too, the qualities that come of wide experience and the glamour 
of military heroism, priceless assets that could never be 
Albert’s, while at the same time he enjoyed, like Albert, the 
sober “solid” prestige that attaches to a model father and 
husband. His aim was much the same as Albert’s, in all 
probability, yet he failed, as Albert at his most thwarted and 
unpopular could never have failed. The most obvious reason 
for this astonishing difference in British and French royal 
fortunes lay in the characters of the two men. Albert was really 
and truly very good. Louis Philippe, on the contrary, was an 
old crook and his people knew it. They saw through this 
family man who had got where he was by abusing the trust 
of his cousin and his infant ward; they saw in this tricouleur 
Bourbon a polished but transparent hypocrite. But in truth 
character was not the essential issue: even if Louis Philippe 
had been as respectable as people believed him to be before 
1830 he had little hope of success. Kingship, Bourgeois as 
you might make it, was not compatible with the Revolution, 
and Louis Philippe’s ingenious attempts to reconcile the two 
were an elaborate waste of time. Victoria and Albert were 
never faced with his insoluble problem. They did not have 
to come to terms with a revolution but with the Evangelical 
Party. and, as it turned out, they and 
the Evangelicals were made for one 
another. That great Protestant revival 
was in part a product of constitutionalism 
in the sense that the latter made it easy 
for Evangelicalism to take to itself 
ardours which must otherwise have 
blazed into political extremism. Thus did 
it come about that, through the force of 
circumstances astutely acted on by the 
prince, a long series of Crown-experi- 
ments at length found the environment 
sympathetic to healthy growth in early 
Victorian England. The result for us is 
modern British monarchy. 

One of the greatest “ifs” of history 
has been neglected. If Albert had lived 
to old age, what would have happened ? 
The worst very possibly: a crusty ultra- 
conservatism might have alienated the 
throne from its life-giving popularity; 
Albert might have taught the world again 
that no one can be so deathW static in 
advanced years as the once rapidly pro- 
gressive. On the other hand all might 
have gone like a marriage bell. Mr. 
G. M. Young has suggested the possi- 
bility that an Albertine Weimar might 
have germinated, sprouted and flourished 
in Regent’s Park. There the penetrating 
effect of our climate and our pleasanter 
moods might have transformed that stern 
Saxe-Coburg character. Albert might 
have unbent. He might have come in 
time to respect and even to like and 
enjoy the English, and they him, and 
there might have been a honeymoon. It 
is difficult to fit Dizzy into that picture 
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A man blew his brains out, having 
previous left by his will all his property 
for the purchase of the works of 
Messrs. Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley. 
It is suggested that this was one of the 
practical results of the Darwinian 
theory.—Spectator, 1882. 
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(doubtless he could have fitted himself), but Gladstone cannot 
be imagined out of it. He would surely never have had occasion 
for his meditation on the pack-beast; he would surely have 
had as wonderful a time at Windsor and Balmoral (apart from 
Regent’s Park) as ever did his rival. What cannot be supposed 
however, in the event of the great survival, is that the late 
Victorian throne would have been surrounded by the Same 
kind of earthy and compelling poetry that the Queen alone 
gave it during her last years. 

In old age she was quite unique. The contradictions jp 
her closely knit character are almost without parallel: the 
ardent devotions, the passionate love, the agonising self-pity 
and the terrible coldness; the homely wisdom and her dread of 
succumbing to the family madness; the middle-class clothes 
and the queenly presence in the eighteenth century manner 
that made her an object of fear to those who saw her daily, 
Even so irreverent an observer as the young Max Beerbohm 
confessed to an unaccustomed awe for this representative of 
the great past. In the figure of the Queen distant and new 
ages really did seem to meet and live, and it was fitting 
that this foundress of modern monarchy, whose grandfather 
was born in 1738, should have been the last eminent person 
in England, perhaps in Europe, whose funeral rites were 
adorned by the ancient custom of a robed image. In London 
on January 23rd, 1901, Henry James wrote a letter to 
a friend living in Paris, in which he said: “We all fee] 
motherless today. We are to have no more of little mysterious 
Victoria. ...” She has remained as this master of the correct 
word described her. No one has quite made her out. It is 
easy to laugh at her, with her grotesque bonnets and grammar, 
but the joke gets more pointless every year. It is easy, too, 
in the vanished-pomps mood to revere her as the great white 
world-mother which she was certainly not. 

Suppose we say that she had genius. When we use this 
term of kings and queens we usually wish to refer to super- 
human political craft, such as we find pre-eminently embodied 
in such world-shakers as Peter and 
Frederick. Victoria had nothing in com- 
mon with this sort of greatness, but if 
we think of the term “genius” in its 
original usage, as a word to symbolise 
a deep, inner, unbetrayed impulse, then 
we may find some explanation of this 
extraordinary old lady. Faults are not 
hard to find: obstinacy, prejudice, even 
cruelty, but never hypocrisy, never the 
least or even the most pardonable insin- 
cerity. This rare virtue would have made 
her a striking personality in any position, 
but on a throne, surrounded by political 
cunning in an age of unprecedented and 
often reckless change and competition, 
it justified all the homage paid to her. 
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(On the death of Queen Victoria, 1901.) 


SHE had, and but for the early and crushing 
sorrow of her widowhood would have re- 
tained. that gladness in the sunshine of life, 
and that sense for beauty, which have been 
retained by the Church of England, and also 
by the Lutheran Church, much of whose 
inspirations descended to her. She enjoyed 
the theatre and the opera, nor though she kept 
Sunday in true Christian fashion, was there 
ever about her home life any trace of that 
Sabbatarian gloom which clouded the homes 
of many of her middle-aged subjects. It may 
be truly said that the mourning of the middle 
classes is certainly as deep and real as was 
ever that of any people in the world’s history 
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eee THE DAILY TELEGRAPH AND MORNING POST OFFERS WARMEST 
CONGRATULATIONS TO THE SPECTATOR ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 
125TH BIRTHDAY. 

WE ARE BOTH OLDER AND YOUNGER. IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THE MORNING POST MESSAGES TRAVELLED IN FAR MORE LEISURELY 
STYLE THAN THEY DO TODAY. IN THE FILES OF 160 YEARS AGO 
YOU MAY FIND THE STATEMENT, “IMPORTANT DESPATCHES ARE 
EXPECTED FROM GIBRALTAR WHEN THE WIND CHANGES." AND IN 
1876 THE MORNING POST GOT A SCOOP BY PUBLISHING NEWS OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE BY THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
ONLY 44 DAYS AFTER THE EVENT. 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH STARTED LIFE AT A TIME OF 
REVOLUTION AS FAR AS COMMUNICATIONS WERE CONCERNED, IN 
1855 THE FIRST PRACTICAL PRINTING TELEGRAPH WAS INSTITUTED, 
THE FORE-RUNNER OF THE MODERN TELEPRINTER. SUT RAPID 
METHODS OF TRANSMISSION HAVE IN NO WAY IMPAIRED ACCURACY 
OR MADE JUDGMENT MORE HASTY THAN WISE. 

THIS MESSAGE IS RECORDED ON ONE OF THE MACHINES 
WHICH AUTOMATICALLY TRANSMIT THE CONTENTS OF EVERY ISSUE 
OF THE DAILY TELEGRAPH AND MORNING POST FOR SIMULTANEOUS 
PRINTING IN THE NORTH, BUT AS A BIRTHDAY GREETING TO 


THE SPECTATOR THERE 1S NOTHING IN ANY WAY MECHANICAL 


ABOUT THIS MESSAGE. ENDS. 
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Cecil Rhodes 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


T is a hundred years since Cecil Rhodes was born at the 

Vicarage in Bishop's Stortford. When he died near Cape 

Town he was only forty-nine. He set out to paint the map 
of Africa red, and in twenty feverish years he largely succeeded. 
But even before he died the new spirit had arisen which was to 
repudiate the imperialist idea: and what is now left of his 
prodigious achievement is the South Africa of Dr. Malan and 
the Rhodesia of the Federation. 

Would Africa, would the world, have been happier and 
better if Rhodes had never been born? The suffocating 
questions multiply like the lower forms of pond life, by fission 
to infinity. Was the vision of Rhodes, and of Milner, a chimera? 
Did Cromer live and die in vain? Would the Sudanese prefer 
the Arab slavers to the Egyptian military? Was Clive a failure 
because of Dr. Nehru? And what about Hickey? Was the 
whole imperial idea an aberration because it could not 
be sustained? One might as well say that all actions, after- 
wards reversed, betrayed, or superseded are in vain: all con- 
ceivable actions, that is to say, in the history of the world. 
And history marches on. 

Rhodes had a dream. It was a noble one, like Lenin’s, of a 
civilising mission. Africa needed civilising and developing. 
England had to expand or die. The two needs were comple- 
mentary. The London government, unlike the governments in 
Petersburg. Berlin and Washington, was not interested in 
special missions: and so it devolved upon individual patriots to 
make the running —as in all English affairs until lately. Rhodes 
was ready. He had the wide-set eyes: he had the drive; he had 
no money. But there were diamonds at Kimberley for the 
picking up, and that was where the money lay. At twenty-eight 
he had enough of it to take him to Oxford (he had gone to 
Africa at seventeen). There he fortified his faith, by listening 
to Ruskin declaiming on the theme that England must colonise 
or perish, and his philosophy, by reading Marcus Aurelius. 
The Kimberley diamonds, later the gold of the Rand, were to 
be the foundations of a benevolent imperialism on the Roman 
model which would save England and prosper the world. 

At thirty-six, a crusading millionaire, he had beaten the 
conventional financial adventurers at their own exciting game 
and forced Barney Barnato into the great amalgamation which 
gave him the wherewithal to buy an empire and left him virtual 
dictator of vast undeveloped territories. The dream was first 
embodied in the Chartered Company, which had more liberty 
of action than many sovereign governments. That was in 1889. 
The Company’s first stamping ground he had already obtained 
by going into politics on coming down from Oxford eight years 
earlier and becoming almost at once Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony. That gave him the power to secure for the Cape 
control of Bechuanaland from Kruger and so open the way to 
the concessions he had won as a private individual from the 
Matabele chief, Lobengula. 

But he now found himself up against the fanatical 
nationalism of the South African Dutch. He had already 
blocked their penetration northwards; but Kruger in the 
Transvaal still stood in the way of his idea. Carried on by the 
impetuous rush which had already brought him so far, he tried 
to force the issue. Africa was the country in which issues were 
settled by raids: raids of one Negro tribe against another; raids 
of the Dutch, the Arabs, the Portuguese, against the natives. 
Now there was to be a raid on Johannesburg. The enterprise 
failed. Dr. Jameson of the Chartered Company was arrested 
and imprisoned by the London government. Rhodes resigned 
his office. Lobengula seized the opportunity to set the Matabele 
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on the war-path. It looked like the end. But by force of 
personality alone, without official authority of any king 
Rhodes, at his nadir, settled the Matabele rising and ensured 
that the Chartered Company would one day become Rhodesig 

He had also forced the London government into a belated 
and reluctant consciousness of the immense value of the British 
stake in South Africa and accelerated the train of events Which 
led, swiftly and inevitably, to the Boer War. 

What did this astonishing genius do wrong? Why do people 
now say, mocking, that his triumph was an empty triumph? 
Is it possible to argue that in principle, with a handful of othe 
great imperialists, he did nothing wrong at all and that in fag 
his triumph was real? 

Rhodes appeared when the vacant spaces of the world wer 
filling rapidly. England, not in an expansive mood, depended 
on expansion for her life. Her population, swollen beyond 
bounds by the industrial revolution, depended on trade and 
raw materials, to say nothing of food, from the larger world, 
If she did not act quickly she would find the larger world 
controlled by her deadly (the word is not too strong) 
competitors and rivals. The English, who have never liked 
empire, in spite of the skill they have shown in acquiring it, 
did not see this. Rhodes did see it. So did Ruskin. So did 
every foreign government of consequence. 

Thus in 1899, the year of the Boer War, Brooks Adams 
who developed a theory of imperialism largely identical with 
Lenin’s (except that Adams was for it) was writing of the 
inevitable competition “for the seat of international exchange, 
or, in other words, for the seat of empire”. And a little later 
he was abie to congratulate his fellow-countrymen on their 
progress in this direction, using terms which sound familiar, 
“She (i.e. America) has long held South America closed: she 
is now closing China; and while thus caging Europeans within 
their narrow peninsula, she is slowly suffocating them with 
her surplus.” 

Britain had to survive. Africa had to be civilised, according 
to the then fashionable ideas of civilisation. Rhodes did not 
Say quite simply: “in order to survive we must seize what empty 
lands we can and develop them in our own interests, which may 
also, we must hope, turn out to be the interests of the native 
peoples, and, indeed, of the world as a whole: further than that 
no man can see.” That was his instinct; but men always try 
to see further than they can, and so did Rhodes. Englishmen 
also invariably try when self-interest is at stake to persuade 
themselves that their motives are altruistic. It is hard to see 
why this should be a sin: it indicates at least an appreciation 
of the desirability of altruism, which is not shared by some. 
The white civilisation, for what it was worth, was bound to 
impinge on the black, with unsettling results. There was no 
escaping this. Would today’s Africans prefer what they had 
before? And, in any case, it is hard to see that the impact of 
the white man on Black Africa was any more catastrophic 
than the impact of the industrial revolution on the white man 
In both cases a millennial culture was blown sky-high. Neither 
Rhodes, nor Milner, nor Joseph Chamberlain can be blamed 
for this. The English were no worse for the Africans than any 
other of the white peoples, and a great deal better than some. 
Rhodes loved them. Africa, further, was to help save England 
.... Africa did save her. Where, with the Germans and the 
Dutch in command of the Cape, would England have been in 
1914? In 1939? These are trite examples. But Rhodes’s 
instinct was sound, if his detailed vision was inadequate. 

The ultimate fate of the dream of Cecil Rhodes is a standing 
invitation to facile moralising. But the moral of the story 
lies very deep indeed, so deep that it is barely perceptible in 
broken outline. It is not enough to say, even, that no man 

can foresee the consequences of his actions. This is true as 
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far as it goes. But when we examine the history of action we 
find over and over again, perhaps inevitably, that what is 
defeated is the distant aim. This is so much a rule that no man 
in decency can be condemned because his dream does not come 
true. It is so much a rule that it should inhibit all action if the 
ultimate aim is taken as action’s sole justification. This would 
be a point of view; but it is not the point of view of those who, 
for several decades, have most eagerly condemned the policies 
of Rhodes. 


City of London 
By H. A. R. PHILBY 


ETWEEN eight and ten each morning, week-ends 

excepted, the square mile of the City of London sustains 

the onset of some thirty thousand tons of humanity. 
This mighty flood, equivalent to the population of Leeds, bursts 
on the square mile in successive waves, engulfing the five 
thousand souls that inhabit the City by night and raising the 
population by some ten thousand per cent. Emerging from 
bus, waterbus, train, tube, lift and escalator, the waves disinte- 
grate against the City flagstones and disperse their component 
particles about their business. There, to the «> »rmur of type- 
writers and endless telephone conversations, the particles 
pursue their diverse and mysterious vocations, some delving 
into the innermost pockets and recesses of international finance, 
others ranging the world by telecommunication in search of 
abstruse and improbable commodities. At the appointed hour 
in the evening, safes, cabinets and ledgers are closed, type- 
writers covered and switchboards stilled. The waves gather up 
their component particles once more, and the tide ebbs, leaving 
the faithful five thousand to the loneliness and silence of the 
City night. This behaviour, like that of the lemming, excites 
wonder and calls for explanation. 

it was not always so. The Celts, who first built a settlement 
on the Thames marshes and called it Cair Lunden, can have 
foreseen the future of their work as little as the pre-Conquest 
kings can have imagined the Empire and Commonwealth which 
their successors were to rule. That the settlement soon 
reached a commanding position is evident from early references 
to its “ancient liberties”, and jealous guardianship of those 
liberties has resulted in the remarkable continuity of its 
institutions. Few administrations in the world can boast so 
long a pedigree as the “Mayor, Aldermen and Commons of the 
City of London in Common Council assembled”. Setbacks 
there were: business crisis, civil commotion, hurricane, fire, 
plague and finally German bombardment. But the main lines 
of the story are of steady expansion, first to national pre- 
dominance, then to financial and commercial leadership of the 
world. In the final phase, the City, which had existed until 
Napoleonic times as a well-balanced unit, with industries, 
trades, markets and exchanges catering for internal needs, was 
transformed. The demands of overseas enterprise, the financing 
of an Empire and much more besides, led to intense concentra- 
tion of business houses within the square mile. Hence the 
inevitable extrusion of the resident population and the daily 
return of its descendants in morning spate. Like their fore- 
runners who battered the City walls in earlier times, these 
invaders from Greater London and the Home Counties are 
hardy, ebullient folk, the male element wearing the weather- 
beaten look that comes of suburban gardening and the con- 
vivial pursuit of business on an expense account. 

The tempo of City life is reflected in the leisurely flow of the 
river. It moves with the assurance and informality that derives 
from vast experience of the business in hand. None has 
mastered all its complexities; but where one is at a loss, there 
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is assuredly another, a few steps away, who knows the answer. 
The newcomer to the City is appalled by the readiness with 
which transactions involving huge sums are set on foot by a 
few words spoken into the telephone. The focus of this intricate 
system is the Bank of England. As time is measured in the 
City, its nickname is a misnomer; “Schoolgirl of Threadneedle 
Street” would be more appropriate. But for all its mere 259 
years, its influence has reached further than that of any financial 
instrument ever devised. As international trade under the 
impulse of the industrial revolution expanded for the first time 
in history to embrace the world, the Bank of England became 
the prime arbiter of the price of money, on which all other 
prices ultimately depend. It has been argued that the legendary 
Gold Standard was not a Gold Standard at all, but rather a 
Sterling Standard, manipulated by the Bank to maintain the 
stability of world trade on which the prosperity of the Empire 
depended. The Bank did not reach this position of its own 
resources, but as the apex of a pyramid of other banks, finance 
houses and institutions of increasingly formidable power; 
among them the Stock Exchange, a sensitive reflector of the 
strength of trades, industries, local authorities and governments. 
In recent decades Wall Street has issued a powerful challenge, 
and the City has lost its undisputed pre-eminence in finance. 
But Wall Street owes its rise to the phenomenal internal 
expansion of the United States, and tends to look inland. In 
respect of the myriad changing problems of international 
business, the complex of financial houses, British and foreign, 
the City of London still represents the world’s greatest single 
centre. 

Banking and finance are commonly regarded as the City’s 
chief preoccupations, but the story does not end there. The 
great insurance business, with its searching ramifications, leads 
us through the ancient calling of marine insurance to the world 
of shipping. Here the links between a great present and a great 
past are of dramatic quality. The well-known words of the 
Lloyd’s Marine Insurance Policy, which is still standard, have 
a ring of sweeping enterprise: “Touching the Adventures and 
Perils which we the Assurers are contented to bear . . . they are 
of the Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, 
Thieves, Jettisons, Letters of Mart and Countermart, Surprisals, 
Takings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints and Detainments of all 
Kings, Princes and People, of what Nation, Condition or 
Quality soever, Barratry of the Master and Mariners, and of all 








Now that decent carriages are provided, it is found not 

only that decently behaved people travel in them, but that 

there is a considerable improvement in the demeanour of 

those who used to behave themselves indecently.— 
Spectator, 1883. 
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Perils, Losses and Misfortunes.” And again: “it is agreed 
by us, the Insurers, that this Writing or Policy of Assurance 
shall be of as much Force and Effect as the surest Writing or 
Policy of Assurance heretofore made in Lombard Street, or in 
the Royal Exchange, or elsewhere in London”, which plainly 
means, without actually saying so, that what is good enough for 
London is good enough for anyone. A sense of proud tradition 
is conveyed by the eastward view from London Bridge. Lines 
of warehouses, wharves and cranes, prolonged downstream 
into the hazy distance, serve a vast web of shipping lines that 
radiate from the banks of the narrow river. The water area of 
the London docks is bigger than the whole City of London; their 
land and water area together about six times as big. In spite 
of the losses of two World Wars, and periods of sustained 
bombardment during the second, the port remains the largest 
in the world, with forty to fifty million tons of shipping cleared 
annually. 

Banking, insurance and shipping are means to an end; the 
end they serve is the movement of commodities from the origin 
to consumer. The London commodity markets are diverse and 
complex, dealing not only in goods shipped through London, 
but also in goods that never come near the United Kingdom. 
They range from the well-known exchanges for grains, sugar, 
coffee and metals to markets in abstruse commodities of which 
the layman has never heard. Everyone will recognise pepper, 
of erratic and sometimes disastrous habits, and put it among 
the spices. But what of ouricoury, jalap, cajuput, cubebs, 
papain, carnauba and oiticia? Even one who knows that tra- 
gacanth is a gum might be baffled by a choice between the 
varieties “pale leaf’ and “hoggy various”. Each commodity 
presents its special risks and pitfalls; chemical impurities, rust, 
contamination, infestation, heat, moisture and the like. For 
the great majority, standard contracts, accepted as valid the 
world over, have been drawn up by the London Trade Associa- 
tions. Their rules govern standards, qualities, weights, stowage, 
shipment and any other factors that bear on honest and 
punctual fulfilment of engagements entered into by buyer and 
seller. In the event of dispute, there is recourse to arbitration; 
the universal acceptance of “London arbitration” is a measure 
of the high standards of honesty, accuracy and efficiency main- 
tained in the City. 

These standards of conduct are the roots of the City’s great- 
ness, and come only from the exercise of far-flung responsibili- 
ties over a long period. Indeed, the City of London is one of the 
few British institutions that, for ancient tradition, far-reaching 
influence and present vigour, match the Monarchy itself; and 
the relations between Monarchy and City have played an 
important, and sometimes, decisive part in the development of 
British institutions. Both were powerful elements in that 
changing system of checks and balances from which our con- 
stitutional Monarchy emerged. For long periods, the basis of 
their relationship was the propensity of kings to regard the 
City as a milch-cow and the willingness of the City to be milked 
on conditions that led to a steady consolidation of its liberties 
and privileges. The balance was periodically upset; in the Civil 
War the City threw its weight heavily against King Charles. 
But in the outcome a healthy mutual respect was engendered; 
its happy expression today is the ceremony at Temple Bar when 
the Monarch enters the City limits. By the time the situation 
was happily adjusted between them, the City had developed the 
strength to finance the industrial revolution which, building on 
the foundation of earlier commercial and maritime success, 
carried British economic influence outward in ever-widening 
circles. During that period, in a rapidly changing world, the 
City acquired the characteristics by which it is known today— 
the foremost financial, commercial and maritime centre in the 


world. 
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Fifty Years of Motoring 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


OOKING back over the past 50 years of development in 
the design and performance of cars, one is SOMetimes 
struck, not so much with the obvious improvement the 

years have brought to the new models as with the remarkable 
excellence of the old ones. The new are, of course, incom. 
parably better in a thousand ways, but somehow when one 
remembers the pioneers, carefully ignoring the glamour of age 
and as carefully recalling their many faults, the matriarchs 
seem to wear a halo of their own. They, or a number of them, 
were very meritorious Has progress really been so swift and 
straight as we flatter ourselves ? Half a century, during which 
the two most desperate, destructive, far-flung wars in history 
were waged, when the internal-combustion engine played a 
part of incalculable importance, is a long time to devote to the 
development of any piece of mechanism. 

As they used to say in the Brains Trust, it depends upon what 
you mean by development. Various ingenious things have been 
invented and successfully adopted to make the maintenance, 
driving and general safety of a car comparatively carefree for 
the owner. To take only one example, engines require far less 
attention in lubrication than they used to do. That grubby 
duty has been reduced to its simplest forms. You pour the 
right amount of the right oil into the right place, you keep it at 
the right level, you replace it with clean at the right time. Some 
cars have self-oiling chassis and springs. This is oiling as it 
should be—easy, dependable, proof against all but the kind of 
people who should not be allowed to own any piece of 
mechanism less hardy than a bicycle. 

Gear-changing units have been evolved which should perform 
faultlessly in the hands of a ten-year-old child. Brakes are 
sometimes power-assisted and, at least in America, so are 
Steering and gear-shifts, which latter are also automatic. The 
list stretches out of what frankly strike one veteran owner- 
driver as gadgets of small practical use and great complication, 
though I admit they have the appeal of all expensive toys. Yet 
I think these things can fairly be called development, though 
not in all cases progress. Most of us can think of a plain, well- 
designed car built fifteen or more years ago which we would 
rather own and drive than the 1953 model with all its alluring 
knobs. And the reverse is, of course, perfectly true—probably 
in the majority of cases. 

The most striking development in those fifty years, in my 
view, is the immense increase of power delivered by engines of 
the same and smaller sizes as the old. To take a few personal 
instances, where memory is less likely to be at fault, my first 
car, a 12-h.p. Clément, had a four-cylinder engine of pheno- 
menal feebleness, as we would judge it now. Its bore and 
stroke of 80 x 110 enabled it to average 20 m.p.h. on level 
roads (empty in those happy days), and, on being suitably 
pressed (you couldn’t flog it), to achieve about 35 m.p.h. as 4 
maximum speed. Today an engine of that size would, at four 
times the engine-speed, give an average of 60 and a probable 
maximum of 80 or more. 

But the Clément went and continued to go. That was 1903. 
Between then and 1912 I had an 18-h.p. Mercédés, a 35-hp. 
de Diétrich, a 16-h.p. Fiat, an 18-h.p. Rochet-Schneider and 
a (1912) Rover twelve. All those cars were far better than the 
anaemic Clément, none of them, except the de Diétrich, could 
do better than 45 m.p.h., but they all went. I take these half- 
dozen as fair examples of their period. They were, except the 
Mercédés, a dull lot, dull but worthy. They all did what they 
were built to do. From time to time I was envied their posses 
sion. 

More power came with lighter moving parts and increased 
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You wouldn’t try for tunny with a pin? 


“I don’t see...” 

Aren’t you trying to run your business with 
inadequate equipment? After all, you can’t get 
on without a knowledge of world affairs. 
That’s why I recommend you to take “The 
Economist’ at once. It’s far the best way to 


equip yourself with information on political 
and business conditions, not only here at home 
but in overseas markets as well. I'll lend you 
this week’s issue when we get back. . .” 

‘The Economist’ is published every Saturday, 


price a shilling. Why not take it for a month or 
two and form your own opinion of it? 


The Economist 


22 RYDER STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON - SWil 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining copies please write 10 The Publisher. 
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engine-speed, and the day of what was known as the light car 
dawned, probably the most momentous date in the history of 
the British industry, which led the world for many years in this 
type. There had been, in the dark ages, a few very small cars, 
called “ voiturettes,” made by de Dion, Renault and, I fancy, 
Décauville, but they differed radically from the light car of 
the 1920's in that they were never meant to be anything but 
what we called runabouts, whereas the light car was, from the 
beginning, a reduced edition of a big car. A 10-h.p. rating was 
regarded as almost a minus quantity for a real car when the 
first ones made their appearance, but they and their rivals very 
soon demolished that theory. My own 1920 Morris-Oxford was 
once timed over a half-mile’ at 48 m.p.h., and her winter 
wanderings through the Alps, Pyrenees and Atlas mountains 
put her in the real car class, so far as ubiquity went. 
From these 10 to 12-h.p. light cars there’ were 
developed 8, 7 and even 
6-h.p. types, all designed -- 
on big car ideas, most of 
them able to carry four 
moderate-sized adults in 
temporary comfort, at a 
maximum speed of be- 
tween 50 and 60 m.p.h. 
One of these, the Jowett, 


had a 7-h.p. flat twin- 
cylinder engine, with an 
enviable name for relia- 
bility, if not for high 
speed. Its 1953 successor 


has a_ flat 4-cylinder 
engine, of, I believe, 12- 
h.p., and a maximum speed 
in the 70’s. The justly- 
celebrated Austin Seven, 
after an interval of being 
rated at 8-h.p., has now 
returned to its former 
denomination, but it re- 
tains and has added to 
its original fame. I under- 
stand that it is a sturdy 





‘** The First of May ”’ 


Industry of Ail Nations,”’ 


dollar-earner. This in 
itself is a development surcess. 
ot the most remarkable 


kind. For a small 7-h.p. 
car to find a market in the United States is simply fabulous. 
There have been surprisingly few oddities produced during 
these fifty years and even fewer downright failures. _ There 
was the Sheffield-Simplex “ gearless ” car, a large and beauti- 
fully built six-cylinder, whose ambition was to dispense with 
the gearbox except top speed and reverse. The idea was that 
the engine was so flexible that it could be safely compared 
with a steam-engine. It was a dream, and I think the awaken- 
ing was not long delayed. Then there was the Alfonso XIII 
Hispano-Suiza, in about 1912, which had the enormous piston- 
stroke off 180 to a bore of eighty; the Gobron-Brillié (1909) 
which had double opposed pistons; the three-cylinder engine, 
fitted only by Panhard: the original Lanchester, with 
the engine in the middle of the car and a sort of sleigh-apron 
in lieu of a bonnet; the American Owen-magnetic in which 
the drive was transmitted by magnetic attraction, without any 
mechanical link, from the engine to the car (another 
dream of steam-like flexibility). These all belong to the 
remote past, except the double _ sleeve-valved engine 
which Daimlers retained until recent years. Half a 
century is a long time. 





will henceforward be a red-letter day in 


the Court register, as well as in the popular almanack. On that 
day the Queen inaugurated the ** Exhibition of the Works of 
which the Prince Consort conceived, 
and which now fills the world with the fame of its beauty and 
Spectator, 1851. 
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Industrial Future 
By LORD HALSBURY 


F we look back twenty-five years at the state of knowledge 
relating to the exciting new inventions, processes and 
materials of today, we obtain a perspective for the progress 

that can be expected in the twenty-five years that are to come 
In 1928, for example, the scientific foundations of radar had 
been laid by Appleton, but there was as yet no radar. Quantum 
mechanics, in terms of which atomic calculations have to pro- 
ceed, was a healthy infant three years old, but Chadwick's 
discovery of the neutron, setting the seal on a quarter of q 
century’s work by Rutherford’s school of nuclear physics, had 
still to be made. Baekeland’s patents on the phenol. 
formaldehyde resins were about to expire, releasing a new field 


for commercial exploita. 
tion. Words such ag 
vitamins and hormones 


were beginning to invade 
current parlance but indus. 
tries based on antibiotics 
could not have been fore. 
seen or predicted. The idea 
of the gas turbine, already 
a quarter of a century old, 
wilted in the absence of any 
suitable materials of con- 
struction. The technique of 
deep-stamping large sheets 
of metal for automobile 
bodies was being worked 
out from small beginnirs. 
It is therefore to fields 
where some sort of a begin- 
ning has been made that 
realistic predictions must 
be confined, though it is 
evident from the case of 
antibiotics that twenty-five 
years is long enough not 
only for a new scientific 
discovery to be made but 
for it to be exploited com- 
mercially and made the 
basis of a world - wide 
industry of vital importance. In contrast to this, | am com- 
paring, as I write, a 1903 de Dion-Bouton, which | have been 
helping a friend to reconstruct, with a 1953 light car. The 
family connection is only too obvious; the de Dion even has a 
steering column gear change !_ I am struck in this case by the 
slowness of the evolutionary process rather than its speed; 
it is clear that a distinction must be made between discoveries 
which can be rapidly developed within the framework of con- 
temporary techniques and those which entail the development 
of new subsidiary industries before advancing at high speed. 
The spectacular and rapid development of nuclear energy 
processes up to the present, for instance, has largely been made 
possible by, on the one hand, exploiting nearly a half century’s 
steady accumulation of theoretical knowledge and, on the 
other hand, by putting conventional engineering Gevices to non- 
conventional purposes. Further development now turns on 
the possibility of developing adequate materials of construc- 
tion and safety devices for power plants. As in the case of 
the gas turbine, it is not at present possible to forecast how soon 
the problems involved can be solved. 
In seeking to predict opportunities 
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industrialist this type of situation must also be set aside as 
unsuitable for analysis. 

Here then are a few examples of opportunity for those who 
will take the trouble to master the subject matter of new 
techniques and speculate on their future importance. 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

Since time immemorial architects have designed empirically 
with the result that many traditional structures are stronger 
for their purpose—even. allowing for a factor of safety—than 
they need to be. This applies equally to heavy weight con- 
structions, such as houses and bridges, and to light weight 
constructions, such as motor car bodies and boats. Professor 
Baker and the Cambridge school have recently made a true 
beginning on the problem of deciding how a structure should 
be designed in order to meet the stresses imposed on it by service 
loads; the technique of the 
strain gauge developed as 
an essential tool by the 
aero-industry enables the 
actual stresses to be deter- 
mined. These are tech- 
niques to be mastered 
rather than inventions to be 
exploited. For the man 
who will master them and 
apply them there are 
unlimited opportunities for 
building structures that are 
both cheaper and stronger 
and more graceful and 
soaring than anything built 
in the last hundred years. 

The technique of pre- 
fabrication still awaits a 
critical step forward, but 
already houses cast in one 
piece are being erected in 
America, indicating a 
direction in which progress 
is likely to take place. Pre- 
fabrication of the inside 
rather than the outside of a 
house would pay an even 
bigger dividend, and it is 
almost certain that the 
solution of this problem will commence soon. Our inheritance 
from the last century of squalid dwellings in dreary surround- 
ings is a formidable problem. Their clearance and replace- 
ment at anything like a socially acceptable speed is beyond 
our present resources and yet it is difficult to believe that a 
solution is impossible. The backbone of the building trade, 
however, is the local builder. How will he respond to these 
opportunities ? 





MATERIALS 

The development of plastic wing aircraft in response to the 
needs of high speed flight has resulted in new applications for 
materials such as Fibreglass and Durestos and new techniques : 
“no pressure” moulding and “ shock curing” which may in 
time revolutionise the industries based on lightweight construc- 
tion, motor car bodies, for example, or hulls for small yachts. 
Some of the materials used, such as glass fibres and di-isocyanate 
resins, are still only made on the small scale at a relatively high 
price. The techniques involved in using them have to be learned 
and designers who wish to employ them have to learn to think 
in new terms. They will result in new standards of lightness, 
permanence, resistance to weathering and appearance. 





Xxix 


In the electrical field we are only at the beginning of the 
uses which will be found for semiconductors. First came the 
crystal diode and then the point contact transistor; now the 
junction transistor and the photoelectric transistor have fol- 
lowed. Silicon and germanium were the basis for most of the 
early work but a new transistor of cadmium antimonite recently 
evolved in Germany indicates that we can only be at the begin- 
ning of developing materials for these purposes. One can 
foresee the radio or television set of the future as being much 
simpler, cheaper and more compact than its counterpart of 
today with printed circuitry replacing our existing tangle of 
wires and pin-head sized transistors replacing the glass valves 
we now take for granted. 

In the textile field ““ Terylene ” will soon compete with nylon, 
and acrylo-nitrile fabrics in their turn with “ Terylene.” These 
developments will, on the materials side, almost certainly occur 
within large and well estab- 
lished firms capable of 
handling raw materials in 
very large quantities. Their 
exploitation in the textile 
field proper will, however, 
offer opportunities to small 
progressive firms. One can 
also visualise steady pro- 
gress towards a fibre hav- 
ing some of the properties 
of wool; “Ardil” is such a 
beginning in this direction. 





ELECTRONICS 

Pulse techniques were 
the legacy of World War 
II. These have led to the 
development of high speed 
computational machinery 
capable of performing 
office routines that are far 
beyond the ability of exist- 
ing machinery. Servo’s 
seem likely to be the 








This exhibition differs from all previous exhibitions because it legacy of the guided- 
has been conceived in a mood of high spirits—Harold Nicolson, 
in the Spectator, 1951. 


weapon programme of the 
Cold War: devices that 
force one mechanism to 
follow the actions of 
another to a high degree of precision like an obedient slave. 

A marriage of these two techniques would result in machine 
tools that obediently followed the instructions of a calculating 
machine; devices of this kind which would take the skill out of 
producing 100 to 10,000 units of a given precision manufac- 
ture are already in contemplation, and experiments are 
already in hand to embody them both in this country and 
the U.S.A. 

Such developments would have a revolutionary effect upon 
the precision engineering industry. We have at the moment a 
clear lead over all countries in the development of jet propelled 
passenger aircraft; this will be ineffective in capturing the lion’s 
share of the £1,000 million world market unless we can exploit 
our designs by getting them into production so rapidly that 
competitors are unable to overtake our lead with locally 
designed and produced copies. Somehow, therefore, it will be 
necessary to automatise their production in relatively small 
quantities of a few thousand, just as the motor car industry 
automatises production by the hundred thousands or the million. 
The electronic techniques referred to, if developed in time, 
should render this possible. 











St. Loe Strachey’s 
Spectator 


By J. B. ATKINS 


O one who worked under St. Loe Strachey hesitated to 

say that he was a great editor. When he became prin- 

cipal proprietor as well as editor he exclaimed that he 
was in the ideal position for a journalist: he could do what he 
liked, even to ruining the paper with an unpopular policy if 
he should feel that to be his duty. He was not boasting. His 
philosophic, independent, character was capable of it. He 
described his politics as “left-central” and he always added 
that he believed that to represent the cautious but steady for- 
ward-looking attitude of most voters. 

He was fortified by a conviction that “a paper is generally 
doing well when it’s in hot water”. He also found very soothing 
the old saying that every new idea has to go through three 
stages: “First, people say that it is quite impracticable, second, 
that it is contrary to Scripture, third (when the new idea is 
established) that they had always said so”. 

When I joined the Spectator staff early in 1907 I found 
Meredith Townsend (who had been joint-editor with R. H. 
Hutton in a famous collaboration) still in his old room. The 
office was then in Wellington Street, between Rennie’s 
Waterloo Bridge and the Strand. He had modestly and 
generously put himself under Strachey’s editorship “until things 
have settled down”. Strachey had been looking round for a 
permanent political writer as his assistant, and hoped he had 
discovered him in John Buchan. Buchan, indeed, had been at 
work in the office for some weeks but, after all, he had decided 
to chase other ambitions. So Strachey had to look round 
again, and his next invitation had come to me. Townsend 
gracefully explained that his room was to be mine, and that he 
had come that morning to pass over to me some useful articles 
of the journalist’s trade, which were on the table. 

Strachey’s method of writing a leader was to dictate it, 
extempore, at racehorse speed to a shorthand writer. But often 
he was too busy with outside appointments to read it when 
it had appeared in typescript. Then Graves and I were left 
to deal with what was often a mess in diction, spelling and 
punctuation. Strachey never resented liberal alterations: he 
recognised that the job had been passed on to us. His respect 
for the work of his colleagues during his absence was 
unbounded. He was once even heard to say that when he had 
nominated an acting-editor that deputy would be quite entitled 
to reject an article from the editor himself. I cannot believe 
that any editor but St. Loe Strachey would have said that. 

But when he was present at the final proof-reading he 
naturally took a hand. The enormity of a single article of four 
columns or more never dismayed him. He would ponder it in 
his room and soon emerge and joyfully exclaim “It’s all right! 
The article is easily divisible into two!” His transformation 
would reveal that the opening sentences of the second article 
ran something like this: 

“In our first article we have given a general survey of the tangled 

problem perplexing both Lords and Commons. In this article we 

shall examine, in more detail, the possible solutions.” 

The breaking up of what was originally intended to be a 
unit was bound to betray itself internally in both articles—at 
least to readers unpleasantly sensitive to repetitions of phrases 
and arguments. But there was no mistaking the substantial 
power of all Strachey’s advocacy, his sincerity, his extra- 
ordinary aptness in illustration and the bursts of real eloquence 

which flowed ardently when he was under emotional strain. 

In those days it was often said that when both the Spectator 
and The Times were dissatisfied with some government pro- 
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posals, before long those proposals would be amended or even 
dropped. Strachey evidently played a large part in such pro. 
digies of political conversion. 

And his sway of persuasion? He would often say that the 
proper form of writing about politics for the Spectator was not 
mannered, forced, or tortured. The proper form was that of ay 
intelligent man talking in his club. I think he attributed this 
advice to Townsend. 

Anonymity was not less than necessary to Strachey’s scheme 
of journalism because he had a distinct literary policy as wel] 
as a political one. Even the great Lord Cromer—a frequent 
reviewer—-and Rudyard Kipling did not sign contributions to 
the Spectator. The only relevant poini here is that Strachey 
demanded full liberty to adjust reviews when he disagreed with 
them. If he had let reviews be signed, he would have signed 
away his liberty; and I am sure that then he would have felt 
deprived of a good half of his life. He was disturbed by certain 
“noxious tendencies” in modern literature, and he insisted that 
these must be attacked—never condoned and, of course, never 
applauded. 

A model scheme for book-reviewing was always floating 
through his mind. He would say that there are three persons 
to whom justice should be done: the author, the publisher aad 
the reader. It is due to the author that the reviewer should 
state plainly what the author set out to do, and then give 
reasons for saying that he had either succeeded or failed. The 
reader can be greatly helped to decide between author and 
critic if he is given a fairly long passage from the book, chosen 
as characteristic of the author’s writing. As for the publisher, 
it is his due that when he produces a notably comely book he 
should be praised. On the other hand, if justice is to be done, 
it is right for him to be blamed for a glaring number of mis- 
prints, or for poor taste in type, paper or binding. Strachey 
was intolerant of a review that was only a writing (however 
pretty) round about the theme of a book. When he asked for 
a review he did not expect an essay. 

Strachey was completely without self-consciousness in con 
duct and writing. I believe that his disregard for ordinary 
conventions was the result of never having been to a public 
school. The scorching rays of the furnace that bakes public 
schoolboys in the mould of an accepted ethos had never been 
turned on him. Although the loss of that ethos is a disaster 
for many, it was for Strachey part of his strength. 

It was he who taught the ignorant that the picturesque 
countryside often concealed slums as bad as any in the towns. 
He never tired in showing, by advocacy and exhibitions, how 
houses could be built cheaply. At Newlands Corner, his home, 
he revived a forgotten method of building with dry rammed 
earth (pisé de terre) and no one could hurt him more deeply 
than by confusing it with “cob” (damp clay and straw). 

He, a civilian, dared to challenge the opinion of the pundits 
at the War Office about the time necessary for the training of 
recruits. He raised an experimental company of infantry and 
proved to the surprised admiration of the pundits that only six 
months of intensive drill were enough. Next, he produced a 
register of 250,000 ex-reservists of whose names and addresses 
all trace had been lost. It was almost incredible, yet true, that 
the War Office had ignored this invaluable material for an 
emergency. 

His idols of freedom of contract and exchange have long 
since been broken and are lying in the dust; but he advocated 
nothing that would not have been beneficial in his day, and 
would not be beneficial now had not the world been turned 
upside down by the two ghastly wars. 

Was not my friend, St. Loe, a great public servant? 


The illustrations in this Supplement are all from Picture Post 
Library. 
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The Pleasures of Literature 


HESE are perhaps the same for all of us, serious readers and common readers 

alike. Yet for both types of reader to-day they demand above all else 
discrimination. Never, it seems, have we been offered so many words on so 
many subjects. The choice of books to read is one of the characteristic minor 
problems of our day. 


For many the problem is eased by The Times Literary Supplement, which week 
by week offers a full and varied panorama of the world of books. 

In endeavouring to take all knowledge for its province, from economics to poetry, 
from the art of the Quattrocento to nuclear physics, it reviews not only English 
and American books but also a selection of new books in most European languages. 
Its criticism is ample in scale and objective in method. A very large team of 
reviewers—by tradition anonymous—range from the eminent in letters and learning 
to the as yet unknown. 

Masterpieces still refuse to grow on mulberry bushes, but good books continue 
to be written. The constant aim of The Times Literary Supplement is to distinguish 
them from the rest. 

Besides the body of reviews of new books, it includes every week :— 

A long “ front-page ” article, covering as a rule the first two pages of the issue, 
in which a newly published book provides the occasion for a full enquiry into a 
subject of outstanding interest—linguistic philosophy, it may be, or American poetry» 
or the politics of south-east Asia. 

A “ middle-page ” article on some theme of literary biography or criticism. 

One or more leading articles on topical intellectual issues. 


Letters to the Editor, on a diversity of subjects connected with literature and the 
arts, controversy and research, publishing and bookselling. 


A “ back-page ” article on a bibliographical subject. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


EVERY FRIDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 


Annual subscription rate {1 12s. 6d. 


Orders to the Subscription Manager, The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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Though the Printing and Producing of Books by the University of Oxford 

has now been going on for well over 450 years, it is within the last century 

that its most spectacular successes have been achieved. Within the 

life-time of the SPECTATOR such world-famous Oxford books and series 
as the following made their first appearance 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


in thirteen volumes with its family 


The Shorter The Concise The Pocket The Little 
Oxford Dictionary Oxford Dictionary Oxford Dictionary Oxford Dictionary 


on 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


The Main Work in twenty-two volumes, and the several volumes of Supplementary Lives, the 
latest of which covers the period 1931-40 


The Oxford The Oxford History of The Oxford 
History of England English Literature History of English Art 


of which ten volumes three volumes have so far two volumes have so far 
have so far appeared appeared appeared 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Oxford The Legacy Series The Oxford 
Books of Verse to which the Legacy of Persia Standard Authors 


has just been added 


The Home University The World’s The Oxford Junior 
Library Classics Encyclopaedia 
with 224 volumes published with 530 volumes published with eight volumes published 


A. J. TOYNBEE’S 


STUDY OF HISTORY 


(the last three volumes of which will appear in 1954) 
and the one volume condensation of Volumes I-VI 


The Oxford Books Oxford Music The Oxford Medical 
for Children Publications 


and the enormous variety of English BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS 10 which it is possible 
here only briefly to refer 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD : LONDON : GLASGOW : NEW YORK : TORONTO : MELBOURNE 
WELLINGTON : BOMBAY : CALCUTTA : MADRAS : CAPE TOWN : KARACHI 
IBADAN 
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